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opulation growth creates constant building 





materials demand; giant felt-drier helps fill this need. For details see Page 5. 


proper control of gas pressures safeguards gas or 
compressed air operated tools and, when welding 
or cutting torches are involved, fine pressure re- 
ducing regulators conserve gases and safeguard 
operators. single or two-stage reduction regula- 
tors for all types of cylinder gases or cylinder 
manifolds . . . for very small or very large hourly 
gas volume... are made by victor... and 


it's more than a slogan that victor welding and cut- 


ting equipment costs less to own and to operate. what's under the hood is what makes 
the automobile go ...what's inside of 
victor equipment company, san francisco 7, calif. a regulator determines its true value- 
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Type VEV—GH-—Single Reduction Combination Upright Varidrive—Syncrogear 


U.S. VARIDRIVE MOTOR 


HAS ALL OF THESE FEATURES 


MICROSPEED CONTROL. Accurate, non-fluctuating 
speeds over a wide range are instantly available. 
Greater production can be obtained by adjusting 
to changing needs without stopping machine. 


QUIET, SHOCKLESS POWER. The one-piece, flexible 
Varibelt transmits power smoothly and absorbs 
load shocks and vibration. The Autotaut belt ten- 
sioner insures proper belt contact, eliminating slip- 
page regardless of load. Permanent alignment of 
parts is insured by normalized castings. 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL OPERATION. No electrical 
contacts or brushes to be replaced. Fewest moving 
parts and rugged design give dependable service 
with low maintenance. Enclosed, drip-proof hous- 
ing protects against falling objects. 


IFITISN’T A U.S. 


UNIVERSAL APPLICATION. Many sizes and assem- 
blies are available to meet any installation need. 
Horizontal or upright models with speeds from 1 
to 10,000 rpm are available from 14 to 50 h.p. 
Speed ratings range up to 7 to 1. 

COMPACT, SINGLE POWER UNIT. High speed 
motor and drive reduce space and increase eff- 
ciency. Built-in reduction gearing (where neces- 
sary) eliminates additional apparatus and simpli- 


fies installation. Permits direct connection. 


LONG LIFE. Wear is limited to the easily replace- 


able Varibelt. All operating parts are amply lubri- 


cated and designed to reduce wear to a minimum. 
Liberal use of ball bearings reduces friction. The 
Varidrive often outlasts the machine it drives. 


MOTOR IT ISN‘T A VARIDRIVE 


See next page 





CUMBERSOME COMPLEXITY - Changed to... - SIMPLICITY 


ELECTRIC MOTOR plus SPEED CHANGER or CONE PULLEYS or CONTROLLER plus GEAR BOX = U.S. VARIDRIVE 


VARIDRIVE MOTOR 


(SINGLE PIVOTED | NEW, IMPROVED TYPES 


otal —WITH MICRO-SPEED CONTROL 


need i pi The improved U.S. Varidrive motor is quickly 

| BEARING HOUSING | and easily adjusted to give any required speed 

— over a wide range while operating. No stopping, 

or declutching of load, is necessary. Simply turn 

the control handle until the desired speed is ob- 

tained. An infinite number of speeds are available. 

For example, a quarter-turn of the control handle 

will result in a one per cent change of speed for a 

typical condition. Even closer adjustment is read- 

ily made. Speed can be increased as much as 700 

per cent within a few moments. Once set, any given 

speed is maintained, regardless of load fluctuations. 

U.S. engineers have applied the years-tested prin- 

ciples of Varidrive to a completely redesigned 

SLOW SPEED series, now ready for delivery. These advanced 

designs are the greatest contribution to motor flexi- 

bility in the last three decades of motor progress. 

The restyled control handle is more conveniently 

PROVED PERFORMANCE located, with choice of positions. The sliding spline 

drive with Autotaut belt tensioner appreciably in- 

creases life of mechanical parts and belt. Synthetic 

cords in the specially designed belt give longer 

wearing qualities and add resistance to heat and 

oil. Belt changing is made easy. Greater visibility 
is given to the speed indicator. 


Dependable operation is assured when you install 
a U.S. Varidrive. Its design has been perfected and 
proved over a period of more than 15 years. Dur- 
ing this time U.S. engineers have gained actual 
field experience with a multitude of industrial ap- 
plications of variable speed power. The present day ee 
Varidrive motor is the result of practical improve- Cae ie ae Sees ee Se 
ment of a sound fundamental principle. Write for descriptive Varidrive Bulletin 


The QUALITY LINE of Power 
ce os & o © « 5 «opine gels 
VARIDRIVE MOTORS t a. 


SYNCROGEAR MOTORS ..... . . . for multiplied power r ‘ 

VERTICLOSED MOTORS. ..... . . for deep well pumping R 

UNICLOSED MOTORS ... .. . . . Horizontal and Vertical of S. lM TO 

UNIMOUNT MOTORS... . . . . . .« Horizontal and Vertical UAE Eee ; 3 

TOTALLY-ENCLOSED MOTORS ... . . . for hazardous services et e : 
AUTOSTART Buffers 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 


ATLANTIC PLANT: MILFORD, CONN. - PACIFIC PLANT: LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF, 
District Offices: Boston 16, New York 6, Philadelphia 2, 
Pittsburgh 22, Chicago 8, San Francisco 7, Seattle 4. 
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Felt is the basic material used in manufacture of roofings, linoleum, printed felt- 
based floor coverings, etc., so sorely needed for homes to keep pace with the 
West's fast-growing population. Felt drying rolls shown are one step in process 
used to make them at Emeryville, Calif., plant of Paraffine Companies, Inc. 





F-HP’ MOTOR-STARTING SWITCH... 


ly (Aedipre ter inproveed peuformance 


Entire new line of CR1061 manually operated 
switches—general purpose, water-tight, explosion- 
proof types—now available. New from cover to 
heater. Check these features for: 


EASIER INSTALLATION 

e All wiring terminals easily accessible on top of 
switch unit 

@ Heaters have one mounting screw fastened in 
position to prevent incorrect mounting—stamped 
with current rating 

POSITIVE OVERLOAD PROTECTION 

@Employs sturdy bi-metallic protective device 

@ Positive indication power is off as switch handle 
moves to OFF position on overload 


LONGER LIFE 


@ Self servicing—wheel-type movable contact cleans 
as it rolls against stationary contacts 


* Fractional Horse po wer 


e@ High interrupting capacity—arc snuffed quickly 
as silver contact recedes into recess in base 


USE *ee 

On a-c up to 1 hp at 110 to 220 volts 

On d-c—*4 hp 115 volt, 14 hp, 230 volt 
double-pole forms for 1 hp, 115 to 230 volts d-c 

Fill in the coupon and send it in for more informa- 

tion. Control Division, Apparatus Dept., General 

Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Se a aD Ee Se ane a ee ee ee ee 


Apparatus Dept., Sec. H676-276 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


1 want to know more about your new CR1061 switches. 
Please send me Bulletin GEA-2234E. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


GENERAL ($6 ELECTRIC 
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The unusual and unique properties of 
felt make it especially valuable in seal- 
ing and packing applications. Such uses 
are increasing steadily, as more and 
more engineers and designers appreciate 
the simplicity of application, reliability 
of performance, and long life of felt. For 
any machines in which it is necessary to 
retain bearing lubricants, and feed them 
automatically and uniformly as needed, 
or from which dust, fumes or moisture 
must be excluded, felt seals and pack- 
ings merit your consideration. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The chief physical characteristics of felt 
that make it so highly suitable for seals 
are absorption capacity, low coefficient 
of friction, and resiliency. Oil absorption 
capacity is high, and is largely a fung- 
tion of felt density. The coefficient of 
friction averages 0.22 for dry felt against 
steel, which is reduced to 0.15 when the 
felt is pre-saturated with oil of 41.2 Say- 
bolt viscosity at 210°F. Because of its 
resilience, felt maintains a constant 
sealing pressure regardless of wear, 
end-play, minor mis-alignment or out-of- 
round conditions of metal shafts and 
assemblies. Felt seals will never fail 
through aging, embrittlement, or 
distintegration. 
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ickly TWO TYPES OF SEALS 

base Plain Felt Seals. These are precision-cut 
washers, produced by ,American Felt 
Company, your cutter, Or in your own 
plant, with a tolerance of .005”. These 
are cut from standard types of S.A.E. 

ts d-c Felt, and may be pre-saturated with 

orma- lubricant before assembly. The lubri- 

eneral 





cant employed is generally one higher 
in viscosity than that which is to be re- 
tained. Such seals have only two limita- 
tions: they should not be used to retain 
oil of extremely low viscosity, nor to 
retain pressurized lubricants. For such 


services, the laminated seal is recom- 
mended. 


Laminated Felt Seals. In these, the plain 
felt seal is combined with one or more 
impervious septums of 1/64 to 1/32 inch 
sheet Hycar. The felt may be of the same 
density throughout, or felt of different 
densities may be used on opposite sides 
of a septum. Thus a laminated seal can 
have felt of high density and oil-reten- 
tion capacity on one side, and on the 
other side a lower density felt for dust 
exclusion. An example of this is seen at 
(a) in the drawing, which shows a single- 












tches. 














tention, sealing, and dust-exclusion. The 
impervious septum may also be on only 
one side of the washer, as in (b). The 
multiple laminations of (c) to (e) in- 
clusive are further modifications, de- 
veloped for progressively more difficult 
mechanical sealing operations. 


IMPREGNANTS 


Both plain and laminated felt seals may 
be impregnated with standard grades of 
oils and greases, or special treatments 
may be used to meet unusual conditions. 


V/A 
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. SELECTION 
Felt seals, plain or laminated, are recom- 
mended where operating temperatures 
lie between —60° and 250°F. and where 
peripheral shaft speeds do not exceed 
2000 feet per minute. Since felt is an 
engineering material, thoroughly under- 
stood and standardized, selection of the 
proper type to meet any given condi- 
tions within the above range can be made 
with complete confidence. 


COLLABORATION 


American Felt Company engineers will 
gladly collaborate with you in design of 
seals and selection of the proper type of 
felt. The material in this advertisement 
is a condensation of data given in 
American Felt Company Data Sheet No. 
11, “Felt Seals, Their Design and Appli- 
cation.” This contains additional tech- 
nical information, such as tables showing 
oil absorption capacity, and dimensional 
tolerances and degree of housing com- 
pression for plain and laminated felt 
seals. This eight-page Data Sheet is the 
outstanding paper on this subject. Write 
for it on your company letterhead. 


(8) 
LAMINATED FELT Ol AND DUST SEAL 
Housing with slight axial compression 
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(0) (e) 

APER DOUBLE TAPER DOUBLE WASHER 

iE PLATE WITH NO PRESSURE PLATE APPLICATION 
LAMINATED FELT SEAL 


SELF-CONTAINED UNIT 
LAMINATED FELT SEAL 


LAMINATED FELT SEALS 





American Felt 
Com 





TRADE 


Engineering and Research Laboratories: 
Glenville, Conn. 
PLANTS: Glenville Conn.; Franklin, 


any 


MARK 


Pacific Coast Regional Sales Offices 
A. B. BOYD COMPANY 


San Francisco 3: 1235 Howard St. Los An- 
geles 21: 763 E. 14th St. Portland 14: 733 
S. E. Union Ave. Seattle 9: 404 Dexter Ave. 


wit washer that combines lubricant-re- Mass.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 


Westerly, R. |. 
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LINK-BELT 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


combining the well-known 
advantages of silent chain 


with these 4 new features 


1. INTERCHANGEABILITY 


Link-Belt stock silent chain will 
operate on sprockets cut to the new 
Industrial Standard tooth form; and 
Link-Belt stock silent chain sprockets 
will fit the new Industrial Standard 
silent chain. 


4. EASY SELECTION 


Easy-to-use selection tables cover 
¥%2 to 50 HP. stock drives, tailored 
for normal operat- 
ing conditions. Se- 
lecting a drive is as 
simple as A, B, C. 
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2. TAPER-LOCK 


BUSHINGS 


No reboring necessary 


Easy assembly 
Tight fit on shaft 
Easy removal 


— {4 


3. PINIONS — 
HARDENED TEETH 


All-steel, with hardened teeth. 

Finished bores and keyways for N.E. 
M.A. motor shaft sizes. (Pinions can 
also be furnished for other shaft sizes.) 


ASK NOW FOR BOOK 2125 


Contains Full Information 
on Selecting and Installing Drives 


Explicit detailed information in Book 
2125 makes selection of the correct drive 
simple and easy. Availability of stocks of 
chain and sprockets, at distributors and 
factory branch stores eliminates delay. 
Avail yourself now of the proved advan- 
tages of Link-Belt silent chain drives, on 
your applications up to 50 h.p. by asking 
our nearest office or distributor for the 
new Book 2125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PACIFIC DIVISION 


Plants at San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4. 


Offices and Warehouses: Portland 9, Spokane 8, Oakland 7. 014 
11,014 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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ensive Manufacturing Facilities 


NATIONAL’S 
TORRANCE 


4 De 
F wait 


1 
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Here at Torrance, California, under the direct super- 
vision of a single organization, you'll find the largest 
completely integrated machinery manufacturing plant 
in the West. 


Here you can get National's own IDEAL Electric Carbon 
and Alloy Steels in a variety of types— including steels 
for dies, bearings, ordnance and aircraft parts—in 
press forged billets, large bars and open die forgings 


ett 


up to 35,000 pounds. Extensive machining facilities 
are also available for your work, and a modern labor- 
atory is at your disposal for chemical and physical 
testing, photomicrographic examination, etc. 


Take advantage of the splendid facilities—right 
at your front door—to assure the high quality 
of your products. You'll be sure to like the fast, 
convenient service. 


THE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 


CORMPANY 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA « LOS ANGELES AREA 


Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 


Cc. B.S. STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
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comprehensive 


CATALOG 


belongs in your 
reference file! 


HERE IN A HANDY, 14-PAGE tetter-size booklet are the 


quick facts and figures on steel strapping. Tables of tempers and 
finishes, of pounds per thousand feet, of feet per pound, of strength 
of strapping and seals, number of seals per 100 lbs. and weight per 
1000 seals. Large, clear photographs and drawings with dimensions. 
Short, factual descriptions of various types, sizes and finishes of 
strapping, seals, tools and accessories...and related products such 
as corrugated fasteners and box fasteners. 

This coupon will start this catalog, “Stanley Steel Strapping 
System” to your desk. Fill it in and mail it NOW. 
108 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 * 681 Market Street, San Francisco 5 * 618 2nd Ave., Seattle 4 


The Stanley Works, Steel Strapping Division 
234 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


Please send me your catalog, “Stanley Steel Strapping System’. 
Name 

. S. Pot, OFF. 
Company Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


I i ae ee, HARDWARE®* HAND TOOLS® ELECTRIC TOOLS STEEL STRAPPING 
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STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S CASE FILE 


CASE 1050--PROVIDING FLUID LU- 
BRICATION IN ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS WITHOUT LEAKAGE. 


Heavy-duty industrial roller bearings started easier 
and ran freer when lubricated with Calol Grease BRB- 
340. Specially-made for all anti-friction bearings. 
Apply with grease gun or by packing. 


Has unusual ability - softens around roller and balls 
in bearings to oil-like viscosity but remains firm on 
outer parts. Resets quickly so oil swept aside by 
moving bearing parts keeps outer grease seal intact. 


A. Soft consistency around moving parts of bearings 
lowers starting torque, reduces internal friction. 


B. Firm grease forms seal that helps prevent leakage. 


High resistance to deterioration under high speed con- 
ditions and extreme temperatures provides exceptional 
HEAVY-DUTY ROLLER BEARING lubrication over extended periods of operation. 


CASE 1045--MINIMIZING OIL OXIDA- 
TION AND DEPOSIT TROUBLE IN 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 


In air compressors of all types and sizes, heat-re- 
sistant Calol Multi-Service 0il materially reduced de- 
posits on discharge valves, cylinders, bearings and 
in crankcases. Comes in six viscosity grades: 45X, 
approximately SAE 10; 50X, SAE 20 medium; 55X, SAE 

20 heavy; 65X, SAE 30; 75X, SAE 40; 85X, SAE 50. 

A. Detergent compound keeps parts cleaned of gum and 
lacquer and prevents ring sticking .. . provides 
constant lubrication on hot spots. 

Oxidation inhibitor prevents formation of sludge 
and other deposits caused by air, extreme heat, 
moisture, dust and other contaminants. 

Has high metal-adherent quality - maintains film of 

oil in idle machines which prevents starting wear and 

protects against rusting. 

Calol Multi-Service 0il will correct gum and lacquer 

problems in many machines - in air compressors, Diesel 

and natural gas engines, enclosed gears, bearings. 


Trademarks, ''Calol,"' ''RPM,"' Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job easier. If you have a lubrication 


or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give 
you expert help; or write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY NEED A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA :08-Provep propuct 
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e Rex Double-Flex Chains help you make the most 

effective use of your floor space. ..simplify conveyor 

set-ups. Their unique ability to flex in two planes enables 
q y 


them to make horizontal turns, thus making it possible 
tO weave around beams and other obstructions. 


These space-saving chains provide an ideal means for 
carrying cartons, boxes, large cans, packages and parts into 
and away from plant unloading or delivery points. They are 
also effectively used in packing lines and assembly tables. 


Rex Double-Flex Chains are made of Rex Z-Metal 
for maximum resistance to corrosion and abrasive 
sliding wear. Links have added wearing surfaces on 
sliding edges. Rex Double-Flex will outlast any 
similar type chain. For all the facts, call your local 
Rex Field Office or write Chain Belt Company, 
1723 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


eer Stes 
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@ Rex Double-Flex Chains can be turned to converge at 
one delivery point to considerably simplify handling 
problems and step up efficiency. 


@ The ability of Rex Double-Flex to weave around ob- 
structions simplifies conveyor set-ups... makes most 
effective use of floor space. 


---DRIVE AND CONVEYOR CHAINS 
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FoR POWER DISTRIBUTION, you can use a single type and size of 
Durasheath cable —whether it’s small or large—one, two or three 
conductors — in runs that are in the air, in conduit or directly in the 
ground. 


ADVANTAGES IN DURASHEATH: 


High tensile strength and strong resistance to flame and abrasion. 
Extreme flexibility that makes handling easy. 
Resistance to moisture, acids and alkalies generally found in the soil. 


No problems of electrolysis, corrosion and extremes in temperature. 


Write for Bulletin DM 4820, “Durasheath, the All-Purpose Cable.” 


48479 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Anacondaloy*-coated copper conductors 
are insulated with a moisture-resisting 
synthetic rubber compound, bound with 
color-coded rubber-filled tape and enclosed 
in a tough, high mechanical strength, 
moisture- and flame-resistant outer jacket 
of Neoprene. Conductors have the lasting 
protection of a solid block of synthetic 


rubber and Neoprene. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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STEEL PLANT 


YW, 


Bethlehem Pacific man Sain bolts, nuts and allied fasten 
ings for Western industry at plants at three locations: Seattle 
South San Francisco, and Los Angeles. | 


Though located in 'widely-separated industrial center, 
these plants are operated and coordinated by a single, Com 
pact organization. Each!plant is a self-contained unit, in which 
steel is made and progessed into fastenings of hundreds of 
different styles and size's for building construction, transporte 
tion equipment, machinery, and other uses, 


The manufacture ofj fastenings is but one of Bethlehem 
Pacific’s activities. Bethlehem Pacific ae a complete 


the’ qoadily growing oft of the Western states. 3 
*~. | 
BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


\ Soles Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
x, J Seattle, Honolulu 


FABRICATING 
=~ WORKS -—-—7" 
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YY Only GENERAL yl 
i. you a complete line o 
UWhide Sasce 
SL ( Zi ’ Of, Ke 
for teary Hauling 


The Great Bell Prime Mover Moves 
1000 Ibs. Easily, Safely on General Industrial Pneumatics 


Standard for all Army Air Corps Ground Equipment 


General pioneered and developed the wide-base principle for indus- 
trial pneumatics ... made it standard for every industrial tire in the 
line .. . and the Army Air Corps, convinced that it made tires last 
longer, work better and easier... adopted wide-base Generals as 
standard for all ground equipment. 

That’s why the most modern material handling equipment, like the 
Bell Prime Mover, moves loads faster, easier, cheaper and better on 
Generals. Bell Aircraft Corp., Prime Mover Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Modern design for 
truck tires. 


Available in complete assemblies of tire, tube and rim 
or tire only. For further information write Dept. 7 


Sasce 
fam dosion for modern eV eat) eee el ee 
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Tramrail System 
Aids Greyhound 
Coach Repairs 


More than 100 modern Greyhound Coaches are 
kept in tip-top condition by the Syracuse, N. Y., 
shop of Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. of New 
York. To facilitate the handling of engines and 
other heavy parts in and out of the coaches and in 
the up-to-date machine shop, a simple Cleveland 
Tramrail hand-propelled system is provided. This 
includes standard overhead rail with switches and 
curves to adequately cover all points where lifts 
must be made. 

GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 


valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


The track from the machine shop passes through a 
doorway and extends to the runway of an over- 
head traveling Tramrail bridge which may be 
interlocked with it. The arrangement is such that 
an engine can be removed from a coach and 
transported via the overhead system directly to 
the machine shop without rehandling. 

This is one of 30,000 Cleveland Tramrail installa- 
tions. Regardless of what your materials handling 
problem is, most likely we have already solved 
dozens of similar ones. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
8830 EAST 284TH ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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our Wireb. 
even benefi 


1, Stored flat for shipping room space economy, Wire- 
bounds are quickly and easily assembled. 


3. Packed, the scooter rests snugly in specially notched 
cross pieces nailed to the bottom of the crate. 


“Dealer reactions prove Wirebounds the ideal crate 
for the ““Doodle Bug” motor scooter,’’ according to 
G. P. Castner, Vice President and General Manager of 
the Beam Manufacturing Company of Webster City, 
Towa. ‘Merchandise arrives at the point of destination 
teady for immediate assembly and display on the 
sales floor.” 

Easily stored in a relatively small space, Wirebounds 
afford many economies in the Beam shipping room. 
Speed of packing operations, ease of handling and 
low initial cost all contribute to an efficient packaging 
procedure. 

Because they combine the strength of steel with thin- 
ner wood, Wirebound crates also produce a consider- 
able reduction in actual freight costs. This reduction, 
_ complete protection for merchandise in transit 

enabled Wirebounds to earn invaluable dealer good 
will for the Beam Manufacturing Company. 

Wirebounds can be designed to carry alenoet any 
product—regardless of size or shape—safely, effi- 
ciently and at lower cost. For complete information or 
acall by a specially trained Wirebound Sales Engineer, 
fill out and mail the coupon, foday! 
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nd Crates 


REPORTS THE BEAM CORP., 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


2. Two men lift the scooter and lower it into place in the 
assembled Wirebound Crate. 


4. Packaging is complete when the top is folded into 
position and secured by twisting the four binding wires. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


WIREBOUND BOX MFG. ASS’N. 
Room 606, 503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


[-] SEND COMPLETE LITERATURE [_] SEND A SALES ENGINEER 


NAME POSITION 

FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


PRODUCT 
PLANTS LOCATED TO SERVE ALL MANUFACTURING CENTERS 
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BOXES & CRATES 
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STANDARD & DELUXE SERVICE STATIONS 
Also Service Station Equipment 
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STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, HOISTING, 
MILLS, DREDGE AND PLACER OPERATIONS 


FOOD PROCESSING RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT CAR PARTS 


Rigid Frame Steel Buildings in Any Size 
75’ x 400° Building Erected for 
Friden Calculating Machine Company, San Leandro 


Lf it’s “MADE OF STEEL” 
it’s made by NDEPENDENT 


RAPIDLY ...EXPERTLY ... ECONOMICALLY 


From service station equipment to a railroad 
bridge, look to the West’s most modern plant 
for all your fabricated steel equipment. 


Fabricated Structural Steel * Steel Buildings ¢ 
Bridges * Barges * Service Stations * Dredges °* 
Plate Work « Steel Storage Tanks * Steel and 
Sheet Metal Products « Steel Erection ° Mis- 
cellaneous Iron ¢ Truck Tanks ¢ Jobbers of 
Steel Shapes, Bars, Plates, Sheet Metal 


Call on Independent For Immediate Work or 
Consultation on Future Plans 


aes 
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1. RED LINE Turmaco Oils are produced 
from high-quality, solvent-refined naphthenic 
stocks. They are then “turbine treated.” This 
process removes unstable components and 
gives Turmaco Oils an extremely high resist- 
ance to emulsification. 


2. Turmaco Oils form a minimum of carbon 
and have a fluid “‘oiliness’’ that assures the 
free, easy working of parts. The low pour 
points of the four grades of Turmaco Oils 
assure flowebility at sub-zero temperatures. 


RED LINE TURMACO 
OILS — EFFICIENT, 
gi) te) ile Ue 


ited 


3 The fact that Turmaco Oils contain a min- 
imum amount of carbon-forming elements 
makes them ideal for compressors. The low 
pour points of all four grades of this outstand- 


ing oil make it an excellent product for use 
in ice machines, 


RED LINE 
Turmaco 


4, In fact, you'll find RED LINE Turmaco 
Oils will do an efficient, economical lubricat- 
ing job for enclosed gear boxes, electric 
motors, hydraulic systems—for any general 
machinery lubrication requiring a high-quality 
“turbine treated”’ oil. 


For full information on RED LINE 
Turmaco Oils call your local Union 
Oil Representative or write Sales 
Dept., Union Oil Company, 617 W. 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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O mauler 
what kind of records you kee 


or how many... 


Lheyll cost you less on 
UARCO business forms 


For instance... this E-Z-Out Form 

.4s one of the many types with which Uarco 

serves every kind, every size of business. 

With E-Z-Outs, one writing produces every copy 
the job requires. No carbon mess... carbons come 
already interleaved. Copies are held together 
neatly for additions or corrections—then 
detached with one simple operation. 


Perhaps it’s an invoice, a cash sale form, a work 
order, a receiving ticket. Maybe you write a thou- 
sand forms a day—a week—or a month. 

No matter what kind or how many, they still 
must be produced . .. copied . . . distributed . . . filed. 
And there’s where Uarco business forms save you 
money! They cut the time for each operation to 
an absolute minimum. And at today’s wages, time 
is certainly money! 

Give your people a chance to serve you more 
effectively. Call in a Uarco Representative for a 
complete survey of your business form require- 
ments. There is no charge for this service—no 
obligation whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED, Oakland, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


UAW Ra @.O me Business Forms 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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OE CAN SUPPLY you 
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Are you in a hurry? Would you like to 
just reach for your phone and order a 
quantity of copper-alloy mill products? 
You can, you know . . . by just calling 
your local Chase warehouse. They’re ready 
to supply you with brass and copper sheet, 
rod, wire, and tube... plus a wide variety 
of miscellaneous items—from washers, 


A Sa a STOCK! 


rivets, tacks, to wire cloth—all from stock! 

If you have BIG orders in mind, count 
on Chase mill facilities to give you the 
most prompt service. 

Any way you look at it, the easiest way 
to obtain mill products is to call your local 
Chase warehouse. There are 22 of them 
throughout the country. 


We Ndléons He 


Chase BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 91, CONNECTICUT SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK... handiest way to buy brass 


ALBANY+ ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAG® CINCINNAT] CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTON} INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CIT¥,MO. LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER{ SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST. LOUIS WATERBURY (tindicotes Sales Office Only) 
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A modern research 
laboratory with 
pilot manufacturing plant 
where advance-design batteries 
are constantly created— 


and proved before production. The Spectrograph Densitometer—used for 
battery research by Gould—makes anal- 
yses of metals in minutes revealing any 
trace of impurity thot reduces battery life. 


The Spectrograph Densitometer is the most modern tool of analysis. 
It makes sure that every shipment of raw materials received at Gould’s 
plants conforms to Gould’s own exacting specifications before going 
into production .. . that you get batteries with predictable performance 
and longer life. Gould has taken the guesswork out of battery-making. 


Every component part of every Gould battery is scientifically 


right. Specify GOULD—FOR FIFTY YEARS THE CHOICE OF ENGINEERS. 


UE 


STORAGE BATTERY 
CORPORATION 


Including the Storage Battery Division 
of Philco Corporation 


The Gould “Thirty”—America's TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
Finest industrial Truck Battery! Always Use Gould Automobile and Truck Bafteries 
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In Our Mail Box 
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Research Needed 


Editor, Western Industry: 

We enjoyed reading the article by Mr. Davis 
in your September issue, and would like to 
congratulate him on the very competent job he 
has performed. 

We have contributed to the California Asso- 
ciation of Production Industries mentioned in 
Mr. Davis's article because, as manufacturing 
chemists, we do not care to be arbitrarily closed 
down at the whim of some person or agency. 
On the other hand, I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that the very basic nature 
of water as a raw material in the California 
economy is going to force industry to take steps 
to avoid stream and water pollution. We believe 
it is essential that the problem be discussed 
calmly and approached from the legal viewpoint 
with due respect for everyone's rights. 

However, we sincerely hope that industry will 
not try to avoid solutions via the research and 
scientific study method by adopting wholly the 
tactics of political pressure. Perhaps a contribu- 
tion to a research fund to develop waste disposal 
methods and recover by-products from wastes 
would be equally as well spent as funds for pre- 
senting our viewpoint to the law-making bodies 
alone. Certainly the organization of a compre- 
hensive research program by industry would 
greatly enhance the persuasiveness of our legis- 
lative approach. 

Dr. B. N. DickINson 
Chemical Process Company 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Step in Right Direction 
Editor, Western Industry: 

The Gallagher Transfer system for reducing 
accident costs through an incentive system, de- 
scribed in your September issue, is most com- 
mendable. It certainly is a step in the right 
direction; that is, that employer and employee 
have interests in common, including responsi- 
bility. Judging from the article, the system has 
met with a high degree of success and both 
sides have benefited materially. 

A. F. FRANZ 

V.-Pres. in Charge of Operations 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


Northwest Traffic Data 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The State College of Washington in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, has 
recently published a traffic flow study, ‘‘Inter- 
regional and Intraregional traffic of the Moun- 
tain-Pacific Area in 1939,” which we think will 
be of considerable interest to the readers of 
your publication. I am enclosing a copy of this 
feport, as we thought that you might wish to 
have it reviewed or drawn to the attention of 
your readers. It is now available and is priced 
at $2.00 per copy. Orders should be sent to 
J. A. Guthrie, Director, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, The State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

The study was directed by Professor James 
C Nelson, who is in charge of our courses in 
Transportation and Public Utilities and formerly 
was Chief of the Transportation Division, 
United States Department of Commerce. The 
feport presents, for the first time, state-to-state 

¢ flows by individual commodities or com- 
ty groups as reflected in a waybill sample 
of all carload traffic terminated by Class I rail- 
ds on one day each month of 1939, a normal 

S year. 
iously, data showing the state of origin 
of all railroad traffic terminated in a given State, 
and the state of destination of all traffic origi- 
Mating in that state, have a number of uses in 
the exploration of traffic and market potentials, 
M@ studying industrial and agricultural opportu- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EDITORIAL | 
COMMENT | 


Final Responsibility Is Ours 


IN THE last analysis, the West has itself to blame for the growth 

of the U. S. Reclamation Bureau from an impartial federal 
agency, set up to assist in the development of the public domain, 
into an authority-craving bureaucracy resorting to devious infiltra- 
tion methods in its zeal to force its ideology on the West. 


It is easy enough to denounce the Bureau for posing as the 
“Great White Father’ from whom blessings flow to the under- 
privileged; easy enough to condemn it for attempting to push its 
way into control of settled irrigated areas in the West; easy enough 
to be dismayed over its power to influence the trend of industrial 
development. It is also easy enough to believe that all this will be 
changed if the Republicans get complete control of the govern- 
ment, when as a matter of fact the Republican nominees for both 
the presidency and the vice-presidency are much more “‘liberal” in 
their attitude than Congress. 


Actually, there is a trend toward government control and public 
ownership which must be recognized as stemming from three 
causes: (1) the selfishness and excesses of private enterprise in the 
past, from which private enterprise must prove itself free today; 
(2) the intolerance and smugness of private enterprise regarding 
the plight of the less successful members of society; (3) failure 
of the commercial, industrial and agricultural organizations repre- 
senting the West to come forward to take the initiative in formu- 
lating positive large-scale policies for the development of the West. 

The aggressive action suggested above cannot be accomplished 
simply by adopting resolutions. The walls of oblivion are papered 
with resolutions. Action requires active committee work to prepare 
Western development plans, not in the dream stage but actually 
given adequate engineering treatment—and this requires funds. 

Then the West will be in a position to call upon the government 
to do the final engineering, financing and construction, if the 
project is beyond the reach of private capital, and to do it as a 


service for the West, not as an ivory-tower program handed down 
from above. 


An All-Western Conference 


A‘ A SEQUEL to the above editorial, and along the line of our 
favorite theme—unity of the West—may we ask once more 
who will undertake the staging of an over-all Western meeting of 
commerce and industry? Sooner or later the logic of events will 
force such a gathering, but why let it wait until some crisis com- 
pels hasty consideration and hasty action on an emergency 
situation ? 


Why not set the time and the place now for the meeting, and 
invite in organizations that may be considered representative of 
the West, such as the Western States Council, the Mountain States 
Association, California State Chamber of Commerce, California 
Manufacturers Association, Columbia Empire Industries, Pacific 
Northwest Trade Association, Inland Empire Industrial Research, 
Utah Manufacturers Association, Colorado Resources Development 
Council, Colorado Manufacturers Association, Colorado State 
Chamber of Commerce, and Idaho State Chamber of Commerce? 


Next, appoint a committee to draw up a program—whether the 
first program is 100 per cent successful or not is a minor matter, 
because the mistakes of one year can be corrected the next. The 
main thing is to have the meeting and make it a stated annual affair. 
The big mistake of the historic Western States Council steel meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City in February, 1945, was failure to set up, right 
then and there, an annual conference of comparable magnitude to 
discuss the West's outstanding problems. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


State ol Washi 


Mon C. Wallgren 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


governo® 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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MAIL BOX —(Continued from page 23) 


nities, and in tracing the economic, financial, 
and trade relations between pairs of states, one 
state and each of several regions, and pairs of 
regions. Net traffic and trade balances between 
states, regions, and a state and various regional 
groupings are shown in the report. 

Not all the features of this 242-page statis- 
tical publication can be noted in a brief letter. 
It is believed that many of the data arranged 
conveniently for analysis and reference will 
prove indispensable aids to business executives 
in studying the significance of particular areas 
to the business opportunities of individual 
companies. 

J. A. GUTHRIE, Director 

Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research 

The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington. 


Development Council 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Have you considered an article on the organ- 
ization and activities of the Colorado Resources 
Development Council? This is a newly-formed 
organization whose only objective is the devel- 
opment of our natural resources and the expan- 
sion of commerce and industry in our state? Mr. 
Elton McQuery is director of the Council and 
has offices at 301 Kittredge Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

Among other activities of the Council is one 
to increase the supply of risk capital available 
to new enterprise. It is our ambition at some 
future date to develop an organization similar 
to New England's American Research and De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Incidentally, there is a very good article on 
the organization and activities of this group in 
the August issue of Kiplinger Magazine. It is 
one of a series of three articles on area develop- 
ment activities in New England which have 
accomplished much to stem the flow of indus- 
trial activity from their section of the country. 
No doubt you will be interested in reading this 
entire article as our Rocky Mountain Region 
problem seems to be so similar in that, while 
they are endeavoring to retain their former ac- 
tivity, we are endeavoring to build ours up. 

Cuas. E. BROKAW 
Regional Director 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Denver, Colorado. 


(Editor's Note: Western Industry has devoted 
considerable space in its ‘Continental Divide” 
regional review to the Colorado Resources De- 
velopment Council, and our Denver editorial 
correspondent, Henry W. Hough, participated 
actively in the formation of the Council.) 


“A Little Too Loose” 
Editor, Western Industry: 


On page 98 of the July, 1948, issue of your 
magazine Mr. Schaphorst presents a column- 
length article on “Cooling Tower Efficiency.” 
Although some water cooling tower manufac- 
turers use the term ‘‘water cooling efficiency” 
our engineers consider it of very little value 
in expressing the performance results of water- 
cooling towers. 

Another omission is the fact that we very 
seldom speak of our product as a “cooling 
tower” but insist on the full use of the term 
water-cooling tower.”” The general thought be- 
hind Mr. Schaphorst's article was good, but it 
Was too loosely written from a technical stand- 
Point. He did not mention or define the com- 
monly used terms “water cooling range” and 
approach” ; the latter being the difference be- 
tween the cold water from the tower and the 
wet-bulb temperature of the ambient air. 

HowarD E. DEGLER 

Technical Director 

The Marley Company, Inc. 

Kansas City, Kan. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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HOW TO- Eliminate Slipping Accidents 
In YOUR Plant... On YOUR Products 





























Stoping accidents cost industry 
thousands of dollars and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of man- 
hours each year. Today it is im- 
portant to reduce costs and to 
get maximum production. AW 
Super-Diamond Floor Plate helps 
you to do this in three ways: 
1. It prevents men from slipping. 
Wet or dry it grips without a 
slip. 2. Heavy traffic, oil, heat 
and fire do not damage it. 
Therefore maintenance costs are eliminated completely. 3. It is easy to 
clean (water drains and dries quickly from the exclusive AW Super-Diamond 
Pattern), and it’s easy to match. AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate has over 
1001 uses in plants, and on products such as saddle tanks, lift-trucks, 
machine bases, etc. Do as leading Architects and Designers do and specify 
AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate . . . for your plant and products. 



































































































FREE—ac 16-page catalog. Mail Coupon for your copy. 
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EASY TO MATCH! 
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FLOOR PLATES 


AW SUPER-DIAMOND THAT GRIP 


Alan Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your informative catalog L-32 
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A Probe ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


{i "other Products: Billets » Plates * Sheets » Carbon & Alloy 

















HREE KEY MEN WHO KNOW 
THE “INS” AND “OUTS!” 


QR. 
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ODAY, motor transport should be 

an important consideration in plan- 
ning a new building or in the improve- 
ment of your present facilities. This 
modern means of hauling can best serve 
you if your building has adequate ship- 
ping and receiving docks. 


nated with proper dock location. Costly 
waiting time can be dispensed with, so 
Trucks and Trailers can deliver their full 
measure of efficiency. 


Why not analyze your materials- 
handling facilities and by all means put 
these three key men on your Planning 


Team-Play Counts 


Here’s where the experience of this 
three-man team — your Traffic Manager, 


Committee from the start. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant, Los Angeles 
SALES AND SERVICE—LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO «+ PORTLAND « SEATTLE « FRESNO « SAN DIEGO 
PHOENIX « SALT LAKE CITY « EL PASO « SPOKANE e BILLINGS 
ALBUQUERQUE «+ DENVER 


your Architect and a Representative of 
Motor Transport —can lend money- 
saving assistance. Their advice in plan- 
ning any modernization of your building 
or new building design will certainly 
pay dividends in the labor-saving move- 
ment of goods both “in” and “out” of 
your building. 
Eliminate Double Handling 

Perhaps your production could be 
stepped up by linking incoming supplies 
with new dock facilities tied directly to 
the lines themselves. Double handling of 
outgoing goods can likewise be elimi- 


FRCEHACF 


‘* ENGINEERED 


TRAILER METHOD PUTS 
STOCKPILES ON WHEELS! 


This method eliminates factory stockpiles by putting 
them on wheels and saving double handling of 
goods. Another saving lies in the “shuttle” method 
of hauling where one truck handles several Trailers 
as illustrated. 


TRAILERS 


TRANSPORTATION “’ 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 12:00 Noon, Pacific Time, over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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Likes Turbo Supercharger Set Up 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The turbo supercharger set up as described 
and illustrated in your September issue looks 
like a very simple and practical method of dem- 
onstrating the principle of operation of the 
centrifugal type turbo compressor. 

JAMES M. GILLESPIE 
Assistant to the President 
The Grarrett Corporation 
Los Angeles, California. 


Santa Fe’s System 


Editor, Western Industry: 


I believe that the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany’s safety program described in your July 
issue has considerable merit and unquestionably 
has served to arouse interest of their employees 
in safety. Our safety program differs to some 
degree, but basically is the same. 

We have annual merit awards in the various 
groups, such as operating division, master me- 
chanics’ districts, large shops, the award in the 
form of a plaque being presented at banquets 
attended by supervisory officers and employee 
safety committeemen on the territory involved. 

Visual education is extensively used in all 
groups. We have a mobile visual aid unit which 
is used to reach maintenance forces at outlying 
points not ordinarily reached at the quarterly 
safety meetings. We also have an annual family 
film program which starts at one end of our 
system at Chicago, ending at San Francisco. At 
these programs employees and members of their 
family are invited. Safety films of general in- 
terest, as well as sport, travel and cartoon films 
are shown. Door prizes are given away at these 
meetings and all employees are eligible to win. 

Employee safety committemen over our sys- 
tem number approximately 3,000. The safety 
department field staff is made up of 14 safe 
supervisors, two assistants on my system staff. 
Each of the field men have a certain territory 
approximating 1,000 miles of track to supervise, 
and as we employ some 65,000 men and women 
over our system of various occupations various 
methods are used in their safety education. 

The program in our shops and mechanical de- 
partment facilities, while fundamentally the 
same as that in our transportation or mainte- 
nance of way departments requires a different 
approach to our problem. 

Goggles are furnished free of charge to me- 
chanical department and maintenance groups 
whose work makes the wearing of this type 
equipment mandatory. In the transportation de- 
partment goggles are made available at cost, 
although the wearing of them is not mandatory. 
Many other items of safety equipment are sup- 
plied where it is felt desirable and of value. 

All of the safety department organization will 
at the end of this year be qualified to give in- 
struction on first aid and talk on this subject 
at the quarterly safety meetings. In addition to 
the quarterly scheduled safety meetings of which 
there are some 400 over the system, foremen of 
various groups are required to hold weekly 
safety meetings at which safe practices applying 
to their work are discussed. 

We, of course, have operating rules, main- 
tenance of way rules of various kinds, rules gov- 
ering safe loading of merchandise and many 

others, in addition to safety rules for the mechan- 
ical department forces. We have just completed 
anew Operating Rule book and when it is put 
into effect it is intended to publish a safety rule 
k for transportation department employees. 

In an operation as large as a railroad with its 
varied occupations, it is not always possible to 
do the many things that work out successfully 
in smaller industries. 

E. L. DUGGAN 

Superintendent of Safety System 
The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway System. 
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Manufactured 
under patent 


No 2303747 


Smoot-Holman's new RE 500 Educator. is 
designed to provide ‘‘safer’’ light — better 
vision — for students in every type of class- 
room. The Educator's concentric rings 
distribute maximum effective lighting on 
reading and writing surfaces. The assem- 
bly of matte finished rings presents an 
Peete heh Me ai 14 let tt el 
eliminates the accumulation of dirt, paper 
wads or insects... 
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INGLEWQDD CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES * BRANCH AND WAREHOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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It’s painless when you call us 


for SEAINLESS 


Tow you can get all the Stainless Steel you need 

N — right away. All you have to do is contact 

one of our eleven warehouses—the one nearest you. 
For example, No. 2B Finish Sheets: We have 


sufficient stocks to supply your requirements com- 
pletely. These are Sheets that have proved their 
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strike, 
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excellence in all kinds of services. And No. 4 Finish in § 

° . . :, worker 

Sheets — noted for their uniformly high quality — be tin 
also are available to fill your needs. Bars — meeting — 

° *% eae ° ° dicted 

high standards of machinability; Plates — in sizes fled 

usly ¢ 


up to 120” wide and 360” long; Tubing — welded 
and seamless; Pipe, Angles, Channels, Welding 
Electrodes — in all standard grades and specifica- 
tions ... all these are ready for immediate delivery 
in adequate supply 

And remember, you have complete access to tne 
advice of our engineers in helping you select the 
grades of U-S-S Stainless best fitted to your parti- 
cular jobs. Free technical bulletins and booklets — 
detailing the many and varied uses of U-S-S Stain- 
less — also are supplied on request. And we issue an 
up-to-date *Inventory Bulletin, once a month, 
which contains a full listing of our Stainless stocks. 

So, when you need Stainless—quickly or for your 
going needs—just call our nearest warehouse. You'll 
get action! _— 
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*If you use Stainless and are not receiving our 
monthly Inventory Bulletin, write for it now. 
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LOS ANGELES (54), 2087 E. Slauson Ave., P.O. Box 2826 - Terminal Annex LAfayette 0102 
SAN FRANCISCO (1), 1940 Harrison St., P.O. Box 368, MArket 1-4988 ENterprise 1-0017 (Trans-Bay only) 
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T HE WESTERN OUTLOOK. .News...Statistics... 


Wholesale prices continue upward trend in most lines, led by foods; Employment still 
going up too; Western population growth reflected in residential gas customers; Power 
shortage looked for this winter; Canning industry reports preference shown for smaller 
cans; Apparel trade looks better, with high priced and cheaper goods selling the best. 










tinued to show steady, if not time July level on record. Manufacturing employment, with several hundred out-of- 

spectacular gains in the non-agri- employment was 5 per cent above July, state workers imported for harvests. Ne- 
altural field. Impact of the coastal tie-up 1947. vada’s manufacturing employment held 
of all shipping by the longshoremen’s Oregon's estimated manufacturing em- steady, while New Mexico showed a gain 
strike, coupled with the effect on industry ployment in July was 146,200, a report of 900, a gain of 6,600 over the same 
in general of the strike of California oil from the State Unemployment Compensa- month last year. Arizona was still 10,000 
workers had not been clearly indicated at tion Commission revealed. It was not pos- ahead of July, 1947, and Montana’s non- 
the time of going to press, but it was pre- sible to compare this with the previous agricultural employment was higher than 
dicted that a gasoline famine would seri- in the first half of any previous year. 


Winued employment has con- wage and salary workers, the highest peace- joying its usual high summer seasonal 






















ysly disrupt transportation if negotiations ' ° 
ously disrup P g CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX Commerce-Banking 
were prolonged. From Bureau of Labor Statistics ; ? ose ~ : 
; : 100=5 yr. avg. 1935-39 July carloadings in Pacific Northwest terri- 
Total nonagricultural employment in Los San tory for the first seven months of the year totaled 
Washin ston reached the hi vhest level in Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denver 652,554 carloadings, as against 719,611 for the 
g y gne Oct. 15 cs wane «= 8665 -<> 3604 came.neriod in 1947 and 631.305 in 1946; Total 
1948, with a total of 689,000 in July, ac- Nov. 15 ae tie | 0S cae. same period in 194/ and 651,30) in 1740. fota 
; ail Security Dj Es Dec. 15 cad 168.9 ie cet *"** loadings of forest products highest since 1942. 
cording to mp oyment ecurity irector Jan. 15 167.6 sees 174.4 wees 167.0 Department store sales continue to climb, more 
lohn D. Davis. Greatest increase was in lg ort W714 cose 170.7 tee. sharply in northern California and the Pacific 
€ . . whe * A ‘ . sees eeee eeee r . ~ ~ 
the lumber industry, working at near ca-  April15 169.3 one. 2958 -... 168.5 | Northwest than in southern California. Commer- 
pacity. This and other fields had recovered _ ° 169.1 ae ai 174.3 ..-. ial, industrial and agricultural loans showed 
f June 15 —-168.8 174.2 wae tees “+++ exceptional increase in the early part of August, 
from the setback caused by flood condi- July15 170.3 ee vans «SRS 


but the growth in real estate loans has slack- 
tions. In California, Paul Scharrenberg, ened to a greater extent in the 12th Federal 


Director of the Department of Industrial month because of unsettled conditions Reserve District than the country as a whole. 
Relations, reported employment highs in caused by the Columbia River floods. ci 5H sicaal 4 - om —— eee 

. . . " : and agricultural loans for the first seven months 
several industries, led by the food manu- In the Mountain States, all showed sub- ‘sien 


ess RL asi ; : : of the year over the same period were substan- 
facturing industry with a total of 141,200 _ stantial employment gains. Utah was en- (Continued on page 31) 

















MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 











MONTANA IDAHO WYOMING COLORADO NEW MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH NEVADA TOTAL MTN. 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Prary ..... DR SEE. -siccks § Asvea’ ~ auees Vacs Paeia, lilacs 8,500 8,700 13,300 14.700 22,380 23.820 3,500 3,300 ...... atges 
BN sses0e ae eS, a re Sekt UNS aeY aes 9,000 8,300 14,100 15,100 23.050 23,700 3,200 3,300 ......  ....-. 
5 SE) Gauss Saaak awelesl  «sbean 0, <®unls Rawine. | tomate - +» 14,500 15,900 23,510 22,300 3,700 3,300 ...... 
Yay Ph ites". (kerne-| Seerer  wakean Skisal —Samse 9,100 9,300 14,200 16,200 24,110 24,400 3,300 3.300 ......  ...... 


—..... ated  Mawiee Sbhne> beiaee “suena. eben ,aeiaats --- 9,100 10,000 14,800 16,500 25,020 26,300 3,300 3,400 
Cr Stele “sepals SaGuras: “aneee  _vamewd aan ~ Gxebar Saeee 9300 10,400 14,000 15,700 29.810 29,400 3,400 



























WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA TOTAL PACIFIC 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
January ... .... 162,300 172,900 121,500 122,700 697,100 Tone) seats 60 SOS 
WOE nsseecs 166,100 173,000 124,700 125,300 693,700 TOS.00R 8 cweee 8 = tcenee 
MS nbsesss 169,200 173,700 122,000 121,100 692.400 700,200 983,600 1,043,000 
BE. 6.pn in seein 170,400 MEG ov esincs 126,800 698,600 695,800 _...... 997,900 
MD. Ano me 0% 174,900 152,350 117.100 130.300 693,000 696,300 985,000 978,950 


Oe ee 179,300 163,400 veneers ‘cian 689,300 712,900 





a a sissies 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 






Ariz. Colo. Idaho Mont. Nev. N. Mex, Utah Wyo. Total Mtn. Calif. Ore. Wash Total Pacific 
6.3 8.8 8.0 7.1 2.5 5.8 7.9 2.0 8. 195.2 23.1 47.7 266.0 
7.1 10.3 8.1 7.9 2.5 6.0 7.5 2.0 51.4 228.9 24.0 47.1 300.0 
6.6 7.8 6.2 6.4 2.2 5.4 5.9 1.5 42.0 233.3 20.5 37.6 291.4 
5.5 6.2 3.7 4.0 1.9 3.5 4.3 8 29.9 220.6 16.5 31.5 268.6 
4.4 4.2 1.5 2.0 1.4 2.4 2.3 A 18.6 193.7 11.7 25.7 231.1 
4.2 4.0 38 1.2 1.3 2.3 2.2 = 16.3 172.4 9.7 17.7 199.8 


















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor “new oo, CG 





Yar and Chemicals House 

— Hides and Fuel Metals and and Fur- 

te Farm Leather Textile and Metal * Building Allied nishing Miscella- ALL 

la ". Products Foods Products Products Lighting Products Materials Products Goods neous COMMODITIES 

ary 199.2 179.9 200.3 148.4 130.0 154.3 193.3 138.8 141.3 123.6 165.7 

' ; 185.3 172.4 192.8 148.9 130.8 155.3 192.7 134.6 141.8 120.1 160.9 
186.0 173.8 185.4 149.8 130.9 155.9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 161.4 
186.7 176.7 186.1 150.3 131.6 157.2 195.0 136.2 142.3 121.8 162.8 
189.1 177.4 187.5 150.2 132.6 157.1 196.4 134.7 142.6 121.5 163.9 
196.0 181.4 186.8 149.6 133.1 158.7 196.8 135.7 143.4 121.4 166.2 
194.9 188.3 189.2 148.9 135.7 162.8 199.4 134.4 144.5 120.3 168.6 
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* 5300 WESTERN 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
| 


tO A 
EST 


...and it’s BEST to GO Qo’ WESTERN! 


When You Buy 


Group Insurance 
Teen ei 


HEN you buy group insurance from 
W/ this strong, “old line” western life insur- 
ance company, you benefit three ways. 
First, you get a plan that is “tailor-made” to 
meet the needs of western industry. Second, 


you get “on-the-spot” service when it comes to 
answering questions and paying claims. (Our 


California-Western States Life Ins. Co. 
P.O. Box 959, Sacramento, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please furnish information re- 
garding Cal-Western group insurance plans. 


ac aaa eae se 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF INSURANCE BROKER: 








OR CONTACT YOUR NEAREST 
CAL-WESTERN GROUP OFFICE: 


Home Office is as near as your telephone). And, 
third, you keep premium dollars at homé where 
they can continue working to build a greater 
western empire. Talk it over with your insurance 
broker or see one of our group insurance rep- 
resentatives. Investigate a Cal-Western Group 
Insurance Plan today! 


%& Over a Quarter-Million 
Employees of 5300 Western 
Firms Are Insured Under Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life 
Group Insurance Plans. 


Complete Group Lines: Life Insurance, Accident 
& Health, Accidental Death & Dismemberment, 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical Care, Diagnostic X-Ray 
and Laboratory Examination, Additional ‘Accident 
Expense. 
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tially larger in Oregon, substantially lower in 
California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah, and 
about the same in Washington. 


Gas 


The first quarter of 1948 saw an increase of 
130,315 residential customers for natural gas 
on the Pacific Coast, as reported by three utility 
companies accounting for approximately 89 per 
cent of the total. This is in some measure indica- 
tive of population growth. Apparently industry 
given interruptible service under surplus rates 
js trending away towards other forms of fuel, 
however, for the three utilities lost 255 indus- 
trial customers in the period, or —1.8 per cent 
in sales. On the other hand, this loss may in- 
clude customers who have gone out of business. 

Overall percentage figures for the West for 
the quarter, compared with the same period in 
1947, are: 


Mountain 
1948 

1,228,508 
1,168,514 
1,200,824 
1,402,860 
1,432,407 
1,432,925 


1,185,575 
«+ 1,254,204 
1,263,666 


—Number of Consumers— 


Domestic and 

Commercial Industrial 
2,264,203 5,615 
2,286,105 5,416 
2,341,438 5,421 


2,380,640 5,423 
2,394,316 5,431 
2,406,643 5,437 


Domestic and 
Commerc’! Sales 
12,978,115 
9,011,093 
17,765,709 


28,285,107 
28,567,848 
27,126,578 


1947 Avg. 
Apr.-June 
July-Aug.-Sept. 
Oct.-Nor.-Dee. 

1948 
January 
February 
March 


NATURAL GAS 
Sales in Mcf 
17.1 


15.9 
GAS 
3.4 


Customers 
137 
6.7 


MANUFACTURED 
1.7 “. 


Revenues 


Mountain 20.1 


Pacifie 19.2 


Pacific +29.8 

Commercial customers for natural gas in the 
Pacific states showed an increase of 5,834 in the 
first quarter, or 7.7 per cent. There were 690 
more commercial customers for manufactured 
gas, and 3,340 more residential customers, but 
six less industrial users. 

In the mountain states, reports from utilities 
accounting for approximately 78 per cent of 
the total number of customers showed 27,842 
more natural gas customers than in the first 
quarter of 1947, 4,254 more commercial cus- 
tomers and 38 more industrial consumers. The 
change-over probably was largely from coal. 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 


Received from 
Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 
250,315 250,104 
288,172 271,370 
350,527 313,850 
279,392 356,101 


Carloadings 

1947 1948 
480,719 472,567 
509,715 463,924 
656,920 600,715 
522,144 688,311 
714,982 718,618 348,892 358,714 
755,983 100.086 331,613 271,766 


*5-week period. tIncl. 4 weeks of following month. 


hoped, and the supply situation now promises 
to be tighter in the peak month of December 


Electric Energy 


California has extended its daylight savings 
program through the balance of the year as a 
means of further conserving the supply of light 
and power. The fact that demand has dropped 
off indicates that the economy idea was perhaps 
oversold as far as the summer months were 


than had been expected. 


Arizona is over the worst of its troubles for 
this year, with the Central Arizona Light & 
Power Company's 30,000 kw. plant being com- 
pleted in August. The aluminum plants in the 
Pacific Northwest got a few extra weeks of 
grace before extra potlines had to be shut off 


concerned; nevertheless, supplementary steam 


t at the end of August, and water flow is consid- 
plants are not being completed as fast as was 


erably higher than last year. 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
From Bureau of the Census. 


MOUNTAIN 


Groce. and 

foods exc. 

farm prod. 
1,442 
1,568 
2,055 


Automotive 
lies 


Electrical 
Goods 
2,712* 
2,808 
3,390 
3,657 
3,412 
3,832 


Furn. and 


General 
house furn. 
406 


Change Hardware 


i 


Change 
+9 


+20 


Change 

1% 

8 

19 
+ 

1 


395 re 
oo 2,511 
2,313 
2,356 


PACIFIC 


6,131 
7,277 
8,626 
7,414 
8,096 
8,040 


hoe photon 


336 eens enna Industrial 
Supplies 
10,858* 
11,542 = 
13,550 
12,546 
12,587 


12,557 


1,634 
341 
285 
281 
281 


—19 
—16 
—15 
— 4 


2,601 
1,949 
om 
156 2 
Full-line elicits, 


595 
428 
536 
419 


FEGESE PERESE 


tty 


7 


-- 


Change 
—l7 
+7 
—16 
+ 6 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 
(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt bours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 
Pacific Northwest 


California 
1947 1948 
1,605,642 
1,514,611 
1,572,699 
1,503,141 
1,632,572 


1,747,255 


Total Pacifi 
1947 
,944,589 


c 

1948 
3,241,082 
3,054,452 
3,200,759 
3,225,755 
3,294,336 
3,205,841 


nw 


99 09 69 bo bo 


NATURAL GAS 
(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


“Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 


Industrial Electric 
Sales Gmeration 
10,812,647 2,609,401 
13,555,587 4,472,142 
11,991,903 4,393,060 


5,017,424 
4,492,387 
3,727,824 


Net Receipts 
from Producers 
27,819,226 
30,407,522 
38,665,845 


43,791,288 
41,786,308 
42,412,284 


8,573,499 
7,220,292 
9,223,591 


*Utilization figures do not include company use, storage, and unaccounted for. 


BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 
From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., S.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 


(Average of Wednesday reports) 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 


Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal 
Res. Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, 
cash items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 


Net Demand Time 
Deposits 
6,044 


Verbal fireworks galore, set off by steel users, 
followed the action of Henry Kaiser in increas- 
ing prices for Fontana steel by an average of 
$30 a ton, but otherwise nothing much hap- 
pened, for customers need steel at any price 
today. Repair work on the Fontana blast furnace 
was expected to be complete by October 1, and 
meanwhile the mill was able to lay aside a little 
scrap, also a precious commodity in view of the 


(Continued on page 33) 


Mch. equip. 
and supplies 
Change excl. elec. 
521 
774 
857 


Lumber & 
bldg. mat. 


1,732 
1,712 
1,685 
1,906 
1,616 
1,578 


Change Metals 
—13 727 
—22 751 
—l7 ies 


Change 
z 5 
17 

sot it et 


+) < 


7 





INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 


Total 12th 

Fed. Res. Dist. 
1947 
314 
311 
319 
320 
329* 
334 


Southern 
California 
1947 1948 
338 373 

341 


365 
339 374 
350 


400 
383* 


404 
365 422 


Northern 
California 


1948 
291 
282 
283 
303 
313 
328 


Western 
Washington 


1947 1948 
330 349 
329 313 
336 336 
334 349 
338 343 
340 363 


Portland 


1947 + 1948 
301 
308 
300 
292 
315 
328 


358 
372 
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Eastern Washington 


Utah and 
southern Idaho 


1948 
380 
321 
331 
386 
365 
357 


and northern Idaho 


1947 1948 
328 334 
312 291 
329 341 
324 348 
329 338 
337 390 


Phoenix 

1947 

411 

419 

432 

421 

421 

420* 


1948 
457 
441 
448 
482 
484 
459 


31 








Shell Research developed this 


HELL 
TURBO OIL 


to help extend the 
running time of turbines 








Weak oils can cut down turbine efficiency 


Likely you’ve seen what happens—how ordina 
oxidize, break down into Sludge, “gum up the works” 
~~ even cause rust. Result: shorter running 
time and higher Operating costs, 


ry oils 





What you as q Shell Turbo user can expect 
Little or no trace of sludg 


S¢, no rust, no breakdown in the oil, 
In fact, Shell Turbo Oil has been delivering exactly that kind 


of lubrication Performance in al] types of installations—and 
always to the end of extending the running time of turbines, 


'S NEW IN LUBRICATION ? 


tudy and analysis of your 
» advice on new lubricants 


~ 


Your Shell Lubrication E 
plant and machines och 
and their application a 
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approaching end of ship wrecking operations on 
the Pacific Coast. By the turn of the year coast 
mills may be in a critical position for scrap, 
although the return of 250,000 tons from Ger- 
many may result in less scrap being drawn off 
the Coast for use in mills elsewhere in the 
country. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation has an- 
nounced that it will switch over to the mill 
basing system of pricing. 

Allocations of steel to the government's pro- 
grams are expected to increase; 2,000,000 tons 
have been allocated already, about 5 per cent of 
the total national output. 

One of the latest price advances has been 
galvanized pipe, due to higher zinc prices. 


Coal 


Intermountain coal production hit its summer 
slump during August this year, with most com- 
mercial mines operating four days per week. 
The rate of production was expected to start 
dimbing early in September. 


Oil 

Oil outlook for this fall and winter is some- 
what brighter than last year, despite summer 
motor travel which used about 10 per cent 
more gasoline than 1947’s all-time high record, 
and a 20 per cent hike in aviation gasoline re- 
quirements caused by the Berlin air lift. 

U. S. crude output is hitting new highs again 
and has been averaging about 350,000 barrels a 
day more than last year. Drilling and explora- 
tion of new areas is setting new all-time records. 
In June, 2314 rotary drilling rigs and 623 geo- 
physical and core. drill crews were working. 


The industry will spend about half a billion 
dollars this year on refinery expansion, adding 
several hundred thousand barrels daily to ca- 
pacity. API estimates, however, that refining may 
be a serious bottleneck if present demand con- 
tinues. Steel shortages will delay the program, 
just as it is holding back construction of pipe- 
lines which would do much to rectify many spot 
shortages throughout the nation. 

Per capita consumption of petroleum is 60 

per cent higher than in the pre-war period. Coal 
has lost its dominant position as a source of 
energy. Anthracite coal consumption, per capita, 
has fallen 15 per cent while natural gas is up 
80 per cent and bituminous coal 25 per cent. 
Biggest factor in the trend to oil is dieselizing 
of railroads. The lines are using ten times as 
many diesel-electric locomotives, and U. S. 
homeowners have two-thirds more residential 
oil burners in use than at the end of 1939. 
_ Acommittee of the House of Representatives 
is meeting in Mexico City with Mexican govern- 
ment officials, seeking to iron out a quarter- 
century’s difference over U. S. oil operations in 
that country. Outcome may be an amicable agree- 
ment to let U. S. companies rebuild Mexico's 
oil industry. 

Government efforts to settle the squabble 

ut how much steel the oil industry shall get, 
and where it shall be used, have fizzled out. 
Allocation was proposed to the steel industry 
committees but turned down. The oil industry 
S split into factions, one of which wants priority 
on steel for development in the Middle East, 
other insisting on pushing Latin American 
exploration first. Domestic needs add to the 
pulling and hauling, with the end result that 
dothing has been accomplished. 

When Richfield found it couldn't get delivery 
until 1952 on pipe needed for a line to link its 
luge new discovery, Cuyama Valley, to refin- 
‘és in the San Joaquin Valley, a solution was 
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IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 
From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Alloy Steel 


Carbon Ingots, 














Output Hot Topped* 
Pigiron Percent of Steel Pee) eis s cn ccstieccs ktwad 4,888 4,850 
Output Capacity Output CO, Woe cnn ddcevosn cansgeace 7,286 5,447 
February 198,927 96.2 379,291 94.5 Mo Oa a saree caeaaladant 4,806 4,255 
March 186,966 84.5 395,781 92.1 May sti 8 al in Ge venetian bg aber 7,173 9,341 
April 133,030 62.1 310,108 74.5 DOE ck weenvadassendecnser 6,948 3,672 
May 187,501 84.5 398,905 92.9 5S ere a er ee 5,445 6,638 
June 202,796 94.6 397.414 95.5 *Included in total steel. 
July 196,608 89.0 410,244 95.7 
BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In thousands of tons. From Bureau of Mines) 
(Colo.-N. Mexico) (Wyoming (Utah) (Montana) (Wash.-Alaska) 
1947 1948 1947 194 947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
January 971 860 894 625 776 770 420 279 150 153 
February 810 770 738 634 770 660 298 262 131 144 
March 768 419 717 341 753 321 286 281 143 129 
April 431 370 482 378 514 245 196 200 108 104 
May 485 563 557 519 653 701 242 215 97 140 
June 520 505 596 477 581 560 150 198 107 137 
PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 
TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 
CRUDE 
PRODUCTION GAS OIL HEAVY 
(Barrels, daily avg.) GASOLINE & DIESEL FUEL OIL ALL PRODUCTS 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
I ids ars wgewea 930,953 313 323 177 162 420 368 1,035 990 
ME Si n5 aaneces 933,622 320 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 
BE cats ccuieue wae 29,138 304 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 
SN toa ow inca eesent cadee'4 28,300 336 357 125 159 385 357 988 1,000 
BE Fah cane gues 29,335 332 384 85 123 357 328 912 970 
MN Deck a'tsin 6)-e.0'gcae t's 28,466 385 401 90 117 362 330 978 995 
COPPER 
(Short tons. From U.S. Bureau of Mines) TOTAL 
ARIZONA UTAH MONTANA NEW MEXICO NEVADA WEST’N STATES 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
January 30,700 31,235 22,500 22,360 5,350 5,000 4,614 6,046 3,800 3,500 67,383 68,920 
February 29,450 29,300 21,800 21,980 5,050 4,900 4,732 5,652 4,000 3,000 65,383 65,547 
March 32,000 31,325 24,250 23,075 5,500 5,640 4.840 5,896 4,100 3,100 71,112 69,857 
April 30,200 31,355 23,500 23,400 5,200 5,370 5,471 6,130 4,050 3,280 68,853 70,412 
May 31,000 30,815 25,000 24,120 4,800 5,450 5,368 6,153 4,600 3,510 71,180 70,762 
June 30,000 31,750 26,000 23,400 4,760 4,900 5,400 6,919 3,000 3,410 69,160 70,379 





found when someone managed to scare up 33 
miles of “invasion pipe’ left over from the 
U. S. Army’s invasion campaign in Italy. The 
20-foot lengths were screwed together in place 
in only 14 days. 


Canning and Packing 


New pack prices for cling peaches run from 
$2.52 to $2.85 a dozen for No. 214 choice 
halves as against $2.35 to $2.45 last year, and 
it is generally believed the new pack will move 
with little trouble, although the need for more 
turnover capital than before the war may sharply 
test the liquid position of canners. 


To meet a growing preference by housewives 
for smaller cans of sliced peaches, a new size, 
303, has been brought out which may eventually 
replace the No. 2 can. 

Northwest Canners Association reported 
stocks on hand as of August 1 as follows, on 
No. 214 can basis: purple plums, 445,641 cases; 
freestone peaches, 73,883 cases; pears, 218,642 
cases. 

Alaska salmon pack up to Aug. 14 was about 
a million cases short of the seven-year average 
up to that point in the season. Total was 2,756,- 
994 cases. California’s sardine pack is better 
than last year, but continues poor. 

Apparently the cling peach pack was due to 
run between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000 cases, 
about the same or a little more than last year, 
with the fruit cocktail pack due to dip a little 
below 1947. 

Government purchase plans for dried fruit 
will total about 200,000 tons, of which raisins 
will constitute probably 85,000 tons; California 


prunes 85,000 tons, Northwest prunes 900 tons, 
figs 12,000 tons, apricots 6,000 tons, peaches 
5,000 tons, pears 1,500 tons, apples 5,500 tons. 


Building Materials 


The first leveling off of building costs in the 
West is seen in the American Appraisal Com- 
pany’s construction cost indexes for June, which 
show Denver and San Francisco as having the 
same costs as in May, and the latter having 
dropped two points from a peak of 411 in April. 
Seattle, however, climbed one point after having 
stood still from April to May, while Los Angeles 
bounced upwards from 464 in May to 479 in 
June. These indexes, as shown below, reflect, 
the trend in each city, but not the relative posi- 
tion of cities to each other. 


Decontrol 
November Apr. May dune 
1946 1948 1948 1948 
Denver 326 433 435 435 
Seattle 35 502 502 503 
San Francisco 323 441 439 439 
Los Angeles 344 464 464 479 
Chemicals 


Oil's by-products are growing. Much of the 
$43,000,000 expansion program under way by 
Shell Oil includes such chemicals as secondary 
butyl alcohol and methyl ketone. The world’s 
first commercial synthetic glycerine plant is 
rapidly nearing completion near Houston. Shell 
is investing $8,000,000 in this process, which 
was developed in its Emeryville, California 
laboratories and requires only salt, water, and 
petrolem as raw materials. 


(Continued on page 35) 


That’s the report of Neil H. Kime, superin- 
tendent of the Tacoma Belt Line Railroad, 
after three years exclusive use of Delvac Oil, 
Mobiloil and G. P. greases. Four diesel 
locomotives handle all Tacoma’s tide flat 
freight, about ten thousand cars every month. 


In this severe service, Delvac Oil stands up 
under extreme heat and pressure and keeps 
engines clean and running smoothly. Less 
time in the shop, and elimination of 


Neil H. Kime (left), Superintendent 
of the Tacoma Municipal Belt 
Line Railway, and C. A. Erdahl, 
Commissioner of Public Utilities. 


reduction gear trouble are other benefits 
from the use of G. P. products. 


Whatever your powered equipment may 
be, it will pay you to investigate G. P. Lube 
Engineering Service, and G. P. Products. 
An experienced lubrication engineer will 
make a complete survey of your equipment, 
as a basis for time and money-saving 
recommendations. Why not call your 
nearby distributor today? 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


(A Socony-Vacuum Company) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


A supplemental export quota of 4300 tons 
of caustic soda for the third quarter of 1948 
has been established to assist the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corporation, operating an Army standby 
plant at Denver, to dispose of certain stocks 
of caustic soda now held in storage. 

The Office of International Trade announced 
that this action was taken at the request of the 
Army to keep the plant in condition for an 
immediate resumption of production in event 
of emergency. OIT said the plant had been un- 
able to compete in the domestic market because 
of distance from raw materials sources, and that 
the customary price criterion used in consider- 
ing applications for export licenses would not be 
applied in this case, in order to cooperate with 
the national security program of the army. 

Agricultural chemicals seem to have had 
ther a spotty year, but 24D for wheat and 
other grains exceeded past totals, and tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate moved in good quantity in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Columbia Metals Co., with plants in Oregon 
and Idaho, and Farm Service Co. of Oakland 
ue two of the four chemical firms in the coun- 
try participating in an initial allocation of 2,655 
tons army-produced anhydrous ammonia to sup- 
ply their needs for fertilizer manufacturing. 
This was for August and September delivery, 
under a provision of the Foreign Aid Appro- 
priations Act requiring domestic distribution of 
10 per cent of the anhydrous ammonia produced 
for or by the army. 






































APPAREL 


(In thousands of dollars) 
Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


















REE ees 118 1,721 
tA iedeee Vane dae Caneaa 4,505 1,731 
tiinstnndeses needs 6400s 4,188 1,383 
july, August, September........ 23,245 6,699 
is Mie is on-6666cecsece 24,948 6,844 
a ea 30,173 7.897 
Men’s Wool 
Men's Work & Dress 
Overalls Trousers 
(thousands (thousands 
of dozens) of units) 
California California 
24.7 100.1 
22.0 103.3 
34.4 90.7 
26.8 85.3 
33.0 109.6 
29.0 92.6 












Apparel 


Apparel trades in the West report that busi- 
ness is slightly better than it was six months 
ago. Inventories have been further rid of “‘cat- 
and-dog” type merchandise, so that although 
hand-to-mouth buying persists, some restocking 
and filling out of lines is necessary. For the same 
reason, re-order business generally is good. 

Curiously, two classes of apparel are enjoying 
brisk demand: high-priced, high-style goods, 
and very cheap items. Budgetary difficulties seem 
to be forcing the great middle class of American 
amilies to seek cheap substitutes for the better- 
grade, staple products they traditionally have 
preferred, 

National showings of one of the West's 
specialties, resort and cruise wear, shortly are 
t0set the pace for manufacture of next summer's 
goods in this field. Reception of these advance 

els customarily governs the lines that will 

Put into large-scale production. 


Furniture 


Fumiture markets across the country were 
Somewhat slower ‘this summer than were an- 
icipated. And this situation was reflected in 
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the semi-annual show at Los Angeles. Prices 
were firm, but with no appreciable increases. 
While the overall situation was not as stimu- 
lating as it might have been, certain lines of 
modern furniture and French Provincial have 
been moving with some rapidity. 

Last month saw the creation of California 
Home Fashions which is a group of manufac- 
turers of California modern furniture. CHF 
will devote itself to the task of publicizing to 
the nation the advanced styling, design and 
workmanship of local manufacturers of mod- 
ern furniture. 

The labor relations picture of the industry in 
southern California is somewhat clouded by the 
absence of a settlement between a large segment 
of employers and the United Furniture Workers, 
Local 576 (CIO). This impasse has been re- 
sponsible for the creation of another local of 
the CIO and another local of the AFL, thus 
adding to the confusion, which finds our dif- 
ferent unions claiming to represent furniture 
woodworkers. In spite of these conditions, July 
saw the addition of at least six new factories 
to the southern California scene. 


Lumber 


Douglas fir production and shipments for the 
first seven months of the year exceeded last year 
by a considerable margin, but Western pine pro- 
duction and orders were off 14 per cent and 
shipments 1 per cent. Threatened shortage of 
freight cars may reduce late shipments. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


Manufacturers’ Shipments—11 Western States 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Other 
Upholstered Household 
Furniture Furniture Total 
3rd quarter, 1947 $11,047 $15,929 $26,976 
4th quarter, 1947 13,336 21,098 34,434 
Ist quarter, 1948 10,633 20,739 31,372 





Pulp and Paper 


Pacific Northwest mills face the possibility 
of a shortage in pulpwood supply this winter, 
as the result of consumption considerably out- 
running deliveries. For the first half of the year, 
consumption of 1,659,000 cords exceeded deliv- 
eries of 1,302,000 cords by 30 per cent. Part 
of this was due to the May flood, when consump- 
tion reached 286,000 cords, while deliveries fell 
off to 173,000 cords. Midyear stocks of 596,000 
cords were 37 per cent under the late 1947 peak. 





SOFT PLYWOOD 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of square feet) 





1947 1948 
shades tne carne wale 140,058 159,395 
Ps isdctee tick? weateaveds 129,622 156,285 
DMcway Ku heteacadececaanmen 139,670 185,716 
i antaseel neste taouae es ke 147,008 164,862 
SU btign aubtwes tees kweeuauae 142,409 150,717 
Bn Meade e Rss Kuen Rewvocean 140,147 150,187 





PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 


(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis. 
Source: Bureau of Census) 


Receipts Consumption 
I che cas hece ech Gade wk 235,036 280,630 
DC ishienknee awe neane 208,941 273,886 
DT wivuttinenbacavenuves. 232,880 299,217 
BE Sekisattebumaedite wuss 197,668 276,231 
SE avdendhnne bunces-esak uae 170,456 286,221 
Bi edae seausvacetenvessoe 253,075 242,906 










LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 
From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 


Year through 
July 1946 1947 1948 
Production 4,635,703 4,868,020 5,052,620 


From Western Pine Association figures (Iéabo 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 


species): 
Year through July 1947 1948 
Production 1,623,832 1,612,651 


From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 








Year through July i 948 
ME as ccvcrsedéciardascandncseus 256,813 
Sugar 


Cane sugar refining operations in California 
were considerably reduced when Western Sugar 
Refinery at San Francisco discontinued opera- 
tions on August 30, as a result of the Spreckels 
interests retiring from the cane business. The 
refinery has been offered to C&H, who had not 
reached a decision to buy at this writing, and 
the Spreckels plantation interests in the Ha 
waiian Islands have been sold to C. Brewer & 
Co. The Hawaiian cane crop promises to be 
about the same as last year. 

The beet sugar season in California this year 
is one of the latest in history. Estimated beet 
sugar crop for the country dropped from 10,- 
256.000 tons as of July 1 to 10,199,000 tons as 
of August 1, but California reversed the trend, 
its production being estimated at 1714 tons an 
acre. This is a ton less to the acre than last year. 
For the whole country the crop is expected to be 
8 per cent under 1947. 


Flour 


Flour mills in the West have been grinding 
a little under last year while the second largest 
wheat crop in the history of the Pacific North- 
west was being harvested. Buying continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis because the bakers mostly 
feel the price will continue downward. Mill 
feeds also have been down, with little sign of 
strength. 

Trading in the western hemisphere has be- 
come much freer with the ending of Office of 
International Trade licenses and the substitution 
of general licenses on August 26. This govern- 
mental step opens up the market in the Philip- 
pines, to which the bulk of the shipments will 
go in the form of flour. Production Marketing 
Assn., a government agency, is buying a sizable 
quantity of flour for overseas shipments, and 
some of this will come from the Pacific North- 
west. 


Aluminum 


Although aluminum continues to be well 
oversold, the three leading manufacturers are 
continuing to press their sales efforts so as not 
to have a repetition of the situation in the spring 
of 1947, when demand slumped badly and plants 
were only operating at 50 per cent of capacity. 
Permanente now hopes to have its foil plant 
imported from Germany in operation the first 
half of next year, and Reynolds has announced 
transfer of operations to the newly opened 
Grand Rapids plant because of lower costs, and 
also because of strike conditions at Phoenix. 


Cement 


Mills continue to be pressed to their utmost 
to meet the demand, and a definite shortage has 
been reported from both the Los Angeles area 
and the Pacific Northwest. Mills have increased 
their capacity considerably by stepping up their 
efficiency in some cases, and in others by run- 
ning extra shifts, but in general are hoping to 
avoid a repetition of the over-expanded situa- 
tion in which they found themselves in 1920. 
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Cpr 
KEY FEATURES 
OF A COMPLETE 


STEEL SERVICE 


B & 


Prompt personal steel service 
Some types still short, but over-all 


on all orders, large or small, 
stocks in 13 Ryerson plants are 


is a Ryerson tradition 
probably the nation’s largest. 


Accurate cutting to your order 
is assured by modern 
Ryerson equipment. 


Over a Century of steel 
@xperience means more know-how 
applied to your steel problems. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—carbon & alloy, hot rolled & cold 
finished 


STRUCTURALS—channels, angles, | & H 
beams, etc. 


PLATES—sheared & U. M., Inland 4-Way 
Floor Piate, etc. 


SHEETS—hot & cold rolled, many types & 
You get quick delivery anywhere, ones 


TUBING—seomless & welded, mechanical & 
because the network of Ryerson plants boiler tubes 


stretches from coast to coast. STAINLESS—Allegheny metal sheets, plates, Added Ryerson service includes 
bane, Sonn, gp, <a, a chart to guide heat treating 
=a. & accessories, wire sent with alloy shipments. 


BABBITT—and phenolic laminated bearing 
material 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—metal working & 
boiler shop 


RYERSON STEE | 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. @ Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex. ©@ San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville. 
Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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THE INDUSTRIALIZED WEST... Brighter lights will soon gleam from the lamps of Mexico on power 


furnished by this huge 5,000 kw. generator, first of 24 such units now under construction at the Sunnyvale plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Power plant, including steam turbine, generator, condenser, and controls, weighs 
86 tons. Six have been bought by the Mexican government; 18 others will go to South America, India, and China. 


To Make Money On a Job, | 
Analyze Each Single Step First 


By ROBERT PORTER 


First of three articles dealing with pro- 
duction programs. This article is devoted 
to planning; the second will discuss 
scheduling, the third article control. 


VERY manufacturer does a certain 
amount of planning before com- 
mencing work on a new job, but it 

‘surprising how often the planning falls 
ihort of that necessary to avoid delays and 
unpleasant surprises after the job is started. 
The first step towards the manufacture 
“any technical product<is to find out all 
tete is to know about the product and 
‘ety element of its production. Sooner or 
alt one or another member of the or- 
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ganization will have the necessary infor- 
mation, but it makes a lot of difference in 
time, cost, and results whether this infor- 
mation is accumulated and studied as the 
first step in planning the job, or shows up 


from time to time during the progress of 
the work. 


Step Number One 

Break the job down into its smallest 
pieces, then study each piece, not in a gen- 
eral way, but in a very specific and serious 
manner because the future of the entire 
production program hinges on how thor- 
oughly this first step of planning is per- 
formed. Whether it is proposed to build 
5000 fighter airplanes, or 100,000 simple 
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ROBERT PORTER 


ANALYZE THE JOB FIRST 


To produce quickly and without waste of time, money or 
material, the following information is essential, and to facilitate 
the production study the information must be in logical order. 

(a) Drawing number. 

(6) Description of the piece. 


(c) Kind of material from which the part is to be made. 
(d) Number required per unit and total required. 


(e) Should the piece be subcontracted or should plans be 
made to produce in your plant? 

(f) What kind of machine should be used to make the 
piece? Describe exactly the type and size of machine 
best suited for the job. if the machine recommended 
is not available, what machine can be substituted and 
how would the substitution affect production? De- 
scribe in detail the type and size machine you intend 
to use. 

How many operations; describe each operation fully, 
such as milling surface, or drill and countersink four 
3/16” holes, or blank and pierce, heat treat, inspect, etc. 
Describe the special tools, jigs, fixtures, cutters, drills, 
gauges, etc., required to produce this one piece, and 
estimate the man hours and machine hours required 
to perform each and every operation. 

Describe the standard tools, such as machine vise, 
angle plate, standard brake, etc., to be used in machin- 
ing or forming the piece. 

Then establish the standard time for each machine 
operation and for each inspection operation, also 
bench time and assembly time in connection with mak- 
ing each piece and each sub-assembly and each assem- 
bly. Don’t guess at standard time—figure it accurately. 
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ROBERT PORTER 


Mr. Porter, a Los Angeles business 
consultant, has served many important 
firms as a consulting and industrial en- 
gineer. His past business connections 
include the following: 

Vice-president and assistant general 
manager, Jaxon Steel Products, Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp.; General 
Motors Corporation, special assign- 
ment; Sales manager, Cowan Truck 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Sales man- 
ager, later general manager, Kinner 
Airplane & Motor Co., Glendale, Calif. 
General manager, Liberty Tool & 
Gauge Co., Providence, R. I. General 
manager Aircraft Division, Willys- 
Overland Company.. Production man- 
ager, Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company. Civilian consultant, 
U. S. Bureau of Aeronautics. Produc- 
tion manager, Ordnance Division, Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


assemblies, the procedure is precisely the 
same, viz., take one unit, break it down 
into its smallest pieces, then study the bits 
one by one and record the results of the 
study of each bit. 


All of the operations described in the 
accompanying list should be recorded in 
sequence, thus providing an operation and 
routing sheet which contains all of the in- 
formation to proceed with the job. 


At the bottom of the operation sheet, 
show a summary of the operations, such as: 

(a) Total time on No. 4 milling ma- 
chine, so many minutes. 

(b) Total time on two-spindle bench 
drill. 

(c) Total time on 10-ton capacity press. 

(d) Total time bench work. 

(ec) Total man hours on assembly, etc. 

(f) Total man hours on inspection. 


Here then is the entire story of this one 
piece, just what machine tools are to be 
used and how long each will be required. 
Just what jigs, fixtures, special cutters, 
gauges, etc., are needed and an estimation 
of the time required to design and make 
these special tools and fixtures. The analy- 
sis must be thorough and complete before 
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it is possible to safely proceed with the pro- 
duction program. 

The next step, after the analysis of every 
one of the pieces has been completed, is to 
total all of the summaries, thus providing 
a tabulation showing exactly how many 
hours are required on each type of ma- 
chine; exactly how many holes of each size 
must be drilled in steel and how many in 
alurninum. How many drills will be re- 
quired to drill holes in aluminum and how 
many for steel. 

This avoids the waste of having to drill 
holes in aluminum with drills designed for 
steel because the special drills for alumi- 
num were not foreseen and ordered in 
time. Information is now available as to 
how many special and how many standard 
milling cutters are needed for steel and 
how many for aluminum, and how many 
hours are required for the design of tools, 


jigs, fixtures, gauges, also how many map 
hours are required to design and fabricate 
the tooling equipment. 


The total of the operation sheet sum. 
maries tells how many man hours of bench 
work, lay-out work, machine work, floor 
work, inspection, and material handling 
will be needed per unit of production, 
with the result that one can determine ex. 
actly how many men must work on each 
shift to. produce a given quantity, also how 
many surface plates, benches, files, scra- 
pers, tote boxes, and vises will be needed, 
How much floor space—in other words, all 
the information needed to provide the men 
and equipment necessary to do the job in 
the time in which it must be done. The 
guess work has been removed. 

All of the questions, how many men, 
how many superintendents, how many as- 
sistant superintendents, foremen, assistant 


ANALYZE THE JOB FIRST 
To produce quickly and without waste of time, money or _ 
material, the following information is essential, and to facilitate 
the production study the information must be in logical order. 
(6 Diswieg ounce REE ec 
(6) Description of the piece. 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATION SHEETS IN MAN HOURS 


Drawing #4. 


Date: September 3, 1948 
No. of Sheets 1 
Sheet No. 1 


Name & Number of Part— Complete Machine #4 


ee 


Inspect Layout Plane Drill 


45 1.00 6.15 25 
.20 — —_ .25 
aan —_— 1.00 .10 
10 Purchased Item 

35 .10 


Final Assembly 
of Machine #4 25 


Purchased Item 


Total Man Hours 
Per Unit 1.22 


Sub- 
Mill Burr Assembly Assembly 


COMBINATION OPERATION AND ROUTING SHEET 


Date: September 3, 1948 


No. of Sheets 1 
Sheet No. 1 


Drawing #25. Name of Part — Machine Base 


Operat’n 


Type of Machine 
‘umber Description of Operation 


and Number 
Inspect Grey Iron Casting Surface Plate 
Layout for Machining 
Plane Base (bottom) 

Plane Base (top and front 
surface, also center clear’ce) 
Inspect 


Drill & tap 6 - 4g” holes 
Route to assembly dept. 


Surface Plate 
Small Planer #2 
Small Planer #2 


Surface Plate 
Radial Drill 


foremen, milling machine operators, bench 
lands, inspectors, etc., are answered in the 
above summary. The personnel depart- 
ment can be advised just when these vari- 
us classifications of help will be needed 
and the head of the personnel department 
inturn, can advise management how much 
ofthis help can be secured through the nor- 
ml channels and how much will have to 
tetrained. Definite arrangements can then 
we made to train the help and have same 
wailable when needed. 

How very simple, so simple that it is 
tatd to realize that many substantial con- 
fms start a production program without 
fist thoroughly completing the detailed 
alysis outlined above. Oh, yes, sooner or 
liter they go through all of the motions, 
tut the point is that the time to go through 
liese motions is at the inception of the 


tb; in other words, the above is step num- 
et one. 


ltisa good idea to have operation sheets 
made out by a committee consisting of the 


‘Operating time on a machine like this 
can eat into expected profits if pro- 
nis started without proper planning. 
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Man Hrs. 
Per Piece 


Tooling Drawing Number 
Description 


.20 Standard Inspection Equipt. 


50 Standard Layout Equipt. 
2.10 Standard Planer Tools 


4.05 Standard Planer Tools and 
checking gauge #246 


.25 Standard Inspection Equipt. 


50 Drill Jig #375 


man in charge of standards, who estab- 
lishes the standard time for each opera- 
tion; the master mechanic who determines 
the type of machine on which the job is 
to be performed; the foreman of the shop 
in which the work is to be done, as he 
should be in full accord with the standard 
time, the tooling and the methods; the 
tooling engineer who determines the tools, 
jigs and fixtures needed for the job, also 
the time required to design and make them 
and the chief inspector who usually can 
make valuable suggestions ‘regarding es- 
sential gauges and inspection equipment. 

It is also helpful to have a good work- 
man from each department of the shop sit 
in on the consideration of parts to be made 
in that particular shop. These men should 
initial each operation sheet indicating that 
they are fully in accord as to the methods 
to be used, the equipment to be used, and 
the time necessary to make the piece. 

Now the operating executives are in a 
position to present management with the 
entire production program, just how much 
money must be spent for new equipment, 
how much time.and money will be re- 
quired for the tooling program, how much 
help will be required to do the job and 
how much of the help must be trained. 
How much floor space and facilities will 
be needed to accommodate the production 
and production control personnel. 


A machine loading chart is necessary to 
support any request for additional ma- 
chinery or equipment and, what is most 
important, a date upon which each step of 
the program can be completed and the man 
hours of each classification needed to meet 
the production schedule. 








NDUSTRIAL WASTE disposal as a 
means of conserving water supplies 
present varying problems for different 
industries, and one of the best ways of 
grasping the difficulties involved and the 
effort required to reach practical solutions 
is to examine the situation as it affects a 
few typical manufacturing establishments. 

The complexities of industrial waste 
disposal as an over-all problem were out- 
lined in the September issue of Western 
Industry by Herbert C. Davis, president of 
the California Association of Production 
Industries. This organization was formed 
to coordinate the action of industries, co- 
operate with public groups who are con- 
ducting state-wide studies, and educate the 
public as to the results of a program deal- 
ing with waste disposal. 

Many of the ramifications have been 
brought to public attention in testimony 
given at recent hearings by the Assembly 
Interim Committee on Water Pollution 
and Industrial Wastes by representatives of 
various industries. It was pointed out at 
these hearings that the tremendous growth 
of population and industry in the state has 
caused these problems, and that livelihood 
of many thousands of citizens depends on 
intelligent attention to the situation. 

Columbia Steel Company is one of the 
typical examples. It has grown from a 
small foundry at Pittsburgh employing 60 
workers in 1910 to the most diversified 
plant for the manufacture of semi-finished 
and finished steel products west of the 
Mississippi River. It has several depart- 
ments, each virtually a small factory in 
itself. Employment by the end of this year 
for Columbia at the two California plants 
at Pittsburg and Torrance is expected to 
exceed 5,900, a growth of 250 per cent 
since 1920 and more than 60 per cent 
since 1930. 


Its products are woven deeply into the 


Two-Fold Problem: Salt-Free 
Water Supply, Waste Disposal 


Proximity to Pacific adds to water supply problem 
at Columbia Steel's Pittsburg mills; recirculation 
of canal water cuts requirements by 85 per cent; 
polluted water will be carried out to sea in barges. 


fabric of every-day life of other industries 
and the entire community. 

To get the water disposal picture in 
mind, it is desirable to view the operations 
of the various units or mills at Pittsburg. 
They may be briefly described as follows. 


1. At the No. 1 Open Hearth Shop and 
Foundry, molten steel is produced from 
scrap and pig iron by the open hearth or 
electric furnace process and is then poured 
into moulds, cooled, heat treated and fin- 
ished to yield steel castings. 

2. No. 2 Open Hearth Shop makes in- 
gots of steel in open hearth furnaces ex- 
clusively for further processing at the 
Rolling Mill and in other units. 

3. The Rolling and Rod Mills reheat 
this steel and pass it between rolls to ob- 
tain the desired size and shape. In these 
mills are manufactured semi-finished steel 
for the Wire Mill as well as finished prod- 
ucts such as small rounds, squares, angles, 
etc., concrete reinforcing bars, and 
punched and sheared railroad tie plates 
for sale to the trade. 


4. The Wire Mill is equipped to process 
steel in a variety of ways including pick- 
ling to remove the scale formed during the 
rolling operation, heat treating, drawing 
through dies to reduce the size, galvaniz- 
ing, and fabricating into special products. 
The final products for market consist of 
coiled wire in many sizes and grades, nails, 
bale ties, fence and netting and barbed and 
twisted wire. 


5. The Rope Mill fabricates wire into 
finished rope and strand. 


In the Pittsburg plant, water from the 
river is utilized generally whenever pos- 
sible; however, its high salt content during 
a part of each year precludes its use in ap- 
plications where it would come in direct 
contact with the in-process steel or with 
the external surfaces of the mill rolls and 
similar facilities, because salt water has a 
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damaging effect on both equipment and 
product. 





Therefore, use of river water is largely 
confined to the cooling of steel parts of the 
furnaces which are subjected to high tem. 
perature, the air compressors, the heat ex. 
changers, and the like. The river water used 
for these cooling purposes is pumped from 














a nearby slough at the pumping station J The 
circulated through the equipment and then fj dumped 
returned by the plant sewer system directly 
to the river. The consumption of river water 
is approximately 2,500,000 gallons per day. 

The remaining mill units which require § "Chart 
fresh water for boiler feed and process ff bermful 





purposes were supplied from wells on the 
plant property until the completion of a 
portion of the County Canal in 1940, at 
which time canal water was substituted for 
well water and the wells were for standby 
purposes only. A total of 15 wells have 
been drilled at the plant. These became 
progressively salt and it was indeed fortu- 
nate to have had canal water available. 
Water is delivered by gravity from the 
canal to the plant pump station in an under- 
ground line and than is distributed to the 
various boiler feed and other uses through 
a separate fresh water system. 


Canal water is used mainly at the Roll- 
ing and Rod Mills where it is sprayed on 
the mill rolls, the bearings, and onto the 
hot steel during the rolling operation. At 
the Wire Mill this water is needed for rins- 
ing the in-process steel after the scale has 
been removed by pickling and is used for 
cooling the wire drawing machines, the 
power rectifiers and certain furnace parts. 
One main air compressor also utilizes canal 
water as a coolant. Several of these latter 
water requirements could be met satisfac- 
torily with river water but are served by 
the canal system because of some distribu- 
tion limitations. 


Water demand at the Rope Mill is 
negligible. 
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Total daily requirement for canal water 
is about 13,000,000 gallons, but by pro- 
viding two separate recirculating systems at 
ihe Rolling and Rod Mills, the actual water 
mand from the canal, including makeup 
for these recirculating circuits, is reduced 
about 2,000,000 gallons per day. Each 
circulation installation has a clarifloccu- 
tor, which together with chemical treat- 
nent not only removes the scale and any 
gease flushed off during the rolling of the 
pot steel in the mills, but also produces a 
water for reuse of a quality comparable to 
anal water. 

Waste water from the plant is returned 
io the slough through two outfall sewers, 
oe serving the mills on the west side of 
the plant site and another for those on the 
ast side. The approximate volume of 
water passing through both of these sewers 
js 4,000,000 gallons daily, of which 
3,000,000 gallons or 75 per cent has cir- 
lated for cooling purposes only. Included 
ia this flow is about 12,000 gallons of 
spent pickle liquor; however, the dilution 
this material is so great that it has a neg- 
igible effect on the ph of the No. 1 outfall. 
Both outfalls together also carry along with 
the waste water a total of 90,000 to 130,- 
00 gallons per day of shower, washroom 
ind sanitary sewage.” 

The pickle liquor consists, as it is 
dumped into the sewer, of 2 per cent sul- 
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phuric acid and around 18 per cent of 
ferrous sulphate. This is substantially the 
only waste that results from the operation, 
other than from the washrooms and things 
of that kind. 


In the expansion of the plant, the gen- 
eral water requirement in the processes are 
generally the same as in the older parts of 
the plant, with the exception that they plan 
to collect this waste pickle liquor, and 
barge it out to sea and also will have septic 
tanks for processing the waste waters from 
the washrooms and change houses. 


Even though the plant is considerably 
larger, the problem is generally the same. 


When Columbia first contemplated the 
mill they approached the Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health and the Fish and Game Com- 
mission to see whether or not it would be 
satisfactory to barge this material out to 
sea. The state agencies raised the question 
whether it could be done more economic- 
ally, as the barging is a very costly opera- 
tion. So they jointly considered the possi- 
bility of dumping this material through a 
separate pipeline into the main channel of 
the river which is just on the other side 
of the slough. 

The representatives of these two state 
agencies made tests in the neighborhood 
of the plant and calculated the effect of 
this pickled liquor which would be dis- 
charged continuously. It was not quite 
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certain that there would be no deleterious 
effect on the fish life in the stream. They 
also wanted to review the situation under 
different water conditions in the main 
channel of the river and in the slough, 
which would take something like six 
months, and as Columbia were in a hurry 
to get their mill built, they decided to go 
along with this barge alternate so there 
would be no question about it. 

In other words, the steel company is 
leaning over backwards in order to take 
care of the problem. 

Slag disposal does not present any prob- 
lem as far as reaching and effect on un- 
derground waters is concerned. Slag pro- 
duced at the open hearth furnaces is usually 
dumped as a fill in the areas surrounding 
the mills. This is the general practice, fol- 
lowed not only on Columbia’s own prop- 
erty, but in neighboring areas that are 
depressed and need to be brought up to 
grade for future industrial use. 

Columbia has essentially the same 
Operations at Torrance, with an open 
hearth and a rolling mill. There is a recir- 
culating system for rolling mill water, 
essentially the same general idea as at 
Pittsburg. There are also wells as a source 
of supply for mill water, and all of the 
waste waters from the mill which are gen- 
erally the same type as the Pittsburg plant 
are disposed of through the sewer system. 


‘Chart shows water circulating system at Columbia Steel Mills. Since river water is salt it cannot be used for most processes because 
harmful to equipment and product; canal water (fresh) recirculated to various departments before discharge; dangerous pollution minor. 
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Good Follow-Up Method Makes 
Suggestion System Pay Out 


N THE handling of suggestions, prob- 
ably nothing can tear down more 
quickly all of the preliminary backing 
given by management, the promotional 
efhort which has been put forth, and any 
confidence which may have been previ- 
ously attained, than careless investigation. 

When we first started our system, it 
was our belief, along with that of many 
other companies, that a suggestion should 
be passed on to the department head con- 
cerned for his investigation in his depart- 
ment. He would then return it to the sug- 
gestion department with his comments, 
from which we could make our decision. 

But with our organization, it did not 
take long to find that this was not the 
answer. In the first place, as busy as these 
men are, too much time was taken to get 
action on the suggestions. Then, more 
often than not, the suggestions had to be 
passed on to other departments such as 
engineering for an estimation of installa- 
tion cost, the industrial engineering de- 
partment for a savings estimate, other 
production departments in case they too 
were affected, sales department where 
volume played a part, cost department, 
technical, and many others. 

We always acknowledge a suggestion 
when first received, and it is then our pol- 
icy to give the suggester some sort of a 
report on our progress within two weeks 
time. It simply was not possible to do this 
without personal follow-up by the sugges- 
tion department, so we started our present 


By C. D. WAGGONER 
Credit Manager, Gates Rubber Co., Denver 


policy of placing full responsibility for 
investigation on the suggestion depart- 
ment. 

We now have full time suggestion in- 
vestigators assigned to various areas of the 
factory and office. The responsibility of 
these investigators is to personally pro- 
mote suggestions in their areas by becom- 
ing acquainted with employees; to inves- 
tigate and follow the progress of all sug- 
gestions received in their areas; and to 
keep the suggester informed of the status 
of their suggestions. In our plant, each 
investigator can handle 100-125 new sug- 
gestions per month and still have time for 
the personal contacts needed in his area. 

The men on these jobs are picked after 
having taken various personnel tests to 
show first their mental ability, mechanical 
aptitude and interest in personnel work. 
Their tests must show an all around ability 
and background to handle this important 
job. An engineering education and indus- 
trial experience is desirable. 

Suggestions are taken from the boxes 
each day afd then classified by the inves- 
tigators, in order that any duplication will 
come to light. Then after the acknowledg- 
ment and other clerical detail, the inves- 
tigator first takes the suggestion to the 
superintendent of the department in- 
volved. 

Together they will look at the operation 
in question. Maybe they will be able to 
agree on the decision then and there. If 
the suggestion is to be adopted, the inves- 
tigator will make that notation on the 


comment sheet attached to the suggestion, 
and notify the suggester of the decision, 
telling him about how much time will be 
needed for installation. At the end of tha 
period, he again checks the operation to 
see, first, how successful it is proving, and 
then to find out the amount of savings. 
Several departments such as sales, cost, 
and others may be checked before the sav. 
ings can be determined. 

If, on the investigator's check-up, he 
and the department superintendent cannot 
agree on the adoption of the suggestion, 
the investigator will carry his investigation 
on to other departments such as engineer. 
ing, technical, etc. for their opinions. The 
investigators must be sure our conclusions 
are right, to avoid either an unjustified 
installation expenditure or the rejection of 
a good idea. 

If the conclusion is finally reached that 
the suggestion should be rejected, the in- 
vestigator notifies the suggester of the 
decision, giving the reason for it, and 
offering the suggester the opportunity of 
challenging our action. 

Thus you see, under our plan, the inves 
tigator is the key man. We must have top 
management’s support of the department; 
supervisory backing is essential ; but if the 
investigation and analysis of the investi- 
gator’s isn’t accurate and thorough; if he 
himself does not have the confidence of 
both supervision and non-supervisory em- 
ployees, all of the other advantages our 
system enjoys would be offset and our plan 
would fail. 


® Three of a series of cartoons used to encourage employees of Gates Rubber Company to use Suggestion System; each idea is 
followed up and awards are given to workers whose suggestions are put into practice. This system is enthusiastically received. 
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od of cooling molten rock after 

combining olivine and phosphate in 
an electric blast furnace, Manganese Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Seattle, Wash., began produc- 
tion of calcium magnesium phosphate for 
gil fertilizer last March. The only plant 
of its kind in the Pacific Northwest and 
the second in the nation, the Seattle con- 
cern started operations with an initial ca- 
pacity of 50 tons per day. 


[nce a quick-quenching meth- 
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ion to} Start of operations marked culmination 
g, and } of 12 years of research, largely at the Uni- 
avings, | versity of Washington, which had as its 
, cost, | goal the commercial production of phos- 





hate in a form which might be assimilated 
readily by plant life. Figuring importantly 
in the production method is the use of 
divine as a source of magnesium, and the 
cooling of the molten rock as soon as pos- 
sible after it leaves the furnace in order that 
(1) the phosphate will not return to its 
natural form and (2) so that the granules 
will be the smallest possible mesh. 

Melting of the rock is accomplished in 
aGreene electric blast furnace which was 
rebuilt for this new chore by increasing its 
height to ten feet from five feet. Lined with 
nine inches of carbon and four and one- 
half inches of fire brick, the inside diam- 
eer of the furnace is five feet, seven inches, 
Openings at the top for charging, inspec- 
tion, stack and electrodes are through a 
\4-inch concrete cover. The furnace has a 
apacity of 10 tons. However, experiments 
proved that the best operating level is at 
fve tons because of the fact pockets of 
gis were inclined to form when the maxi- 
mum, Or near-maximum charge was used. 
Also, it was learned that loss of phosphate 
by reduction could be ccameanel by main- 
tuning a cold charge above the molten 
charge. 


Water-Cooled Electrodes 
Temperature in the furnace, which 
anges from 1500 to 1600° C., is attained 
by three six-inch graphite electrodes op- 
‘tating at 180 volts under 5,000 amperes 
ind utilizing 60 per cent of the output of 
12500 kva transformer. The electrodes, 
Yhich carry water-cooled clamps and rings, 
ue consumed at the rate of 15 pounds per 
§% of rock. 
The furnace charge consists of five tons 
tfrock to the proportion of two parts of 
hate to one of olivine. One charge 
ts about two hours to go through the 
fumace, Taps to take off the molten rock 
ut of 30 minutes’ duration, with a five- 
uunute interval between each tap. At the 
td of each draw a tapping bar is inserted 
athe furnace in order to prevent a cold 
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Quick Quenching of Molten 
Rock to Make Fertilizer 


Pa ¥ Leak a * 8 * 
65 Seca als So oat o” 3 bi 


© Workmen are seen tapping a charge of molten rock. Three six-inch carbon electrodes 
(top) provide heat for the operation; quenching troughs are pictured in foreground. 


crust from plugging it. One ton of rock 
produces about nine-tenths of a ton of the 
calcium phosphate fertilizer. 

The quenching trough for cooling the 
molten rock is immediately adjacent to the 
furnace, and this quick cooling results in 
a minus 20 mesh for the phosphate gran- 
ules. If the molten rock were to flow any 
distance before being cooled, the mesh of 
the finished product would be increased 
materially. Normal cooling of the rock 
would result in the phosphate reverting to 
its original composition, a form in which 
it is not assimilated by plant life. 


Eleven Nozzles Used 

As the stream of molten rock leaves the 
furnace, it is struck by water from 11 noz- 
zles on four pipes at a pressure of from 70 
to 100 pounds. One line of nozzles strikes 
the molten stream from the bottom, aimed 
at it from right angles, and the second 
group of nozzles hits it from the top. The 
granules, which are formed immediately, 
are washed into the quenching tank which 


is set at right angles to the molten stream. 

A chain conveyor, cleated with 36-inch 
angle irons placed 15 inches apart, dredges 
the granules from the bottom of the tank 
which is inclined to a height of nine feet 
at one end, permitting the water to drain 
off, and dumps them into a skip box from 
which they are conveyed to an oil-fired 
rotary dryer. A spray of water drenches the 
conveyor cleats as they return to the quen- 
ching tank, washing off remaining gran- 
ules for later recovery. From the dryer, the 
phosphate travels by belt to an Eimco ball 
mill which reduces the granules to a minus 
100 mesh. The ball mill has a capacity of 
five tons per hour. 

Manganese Products, Inc., which is 
headed by John R. Allen, plans installa- 
tion of a second furnace later this year and 
a third next year. They will bring produc- 
tion to about 150,000 tons a year. Plans are 
being developed for the production of 
manganese sulphate, manganese dioxide 
and ammonium sulphate. 
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Designing a Factory for 
Speedy Materials Flow 


By W. R. POSTLEWAITE 
Engineer 
Standard Oil Company of California 


HEN starting the design of a new 

plant, the materials handling 

aspect should be injected into the 
problem right from the beginning. 

The arrangement of the processing 
equipment, machine tools, etc., together 
with the building design, should not be 
completed first on the assumption that the 
flow of materials can be worked to suit 
the layout. The final outcome could then 
be an inferior makeshift plan embodying 
undesirable compromises that could readily 
be avoided by designing the manufactur- 


ing operation around the material hand- 
ling. 

When both phases are evolved together, 
and the building shaped to fit this com- 
bined result, the flow will be smoothed out 
and the total effort and cost minimized. 

In undertaking the layout of any sizable 
warehouse or plant, the first point to settle 
is, who is to do it. This is an important 
decision, since it is reliably reported that 
the material handling wages in many in- 
dustries can comprise as much as 22 per 
cent of the total payroll of the average 


Wherever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or. 
ganization is either making or los- 
ing money, perhaps an amount large 
enough to mean the difference be- 
tween profit or loss on the entire 
operations of the company. For that 
reason, “Western Industry” pro- 
vides a continuous editorial service 
to its readers on materials handling 
developments and problems. The 
accompanying article is another of 
“Western Industry's” regular fea- 
tures on handling of materials. 


plant, and furthermore, more human effort 
in industry goes into this phase than into 
any other common single operation. 

Unlike the processing functions, the 
handling of material contributes nothing 
directly to the product but extra cost, and 
if the plant is not properly laid out for 
efficient material movements, the produc 
will thereafter be burdened with extra cost 
until the defects in the handling plan are 
corrected. Such plant modifications may 
be very costly to make at a later time after 
the installation is completed. 


® An example of modern industrial planning is new Standard Oil grease plant at Richmond, Calif., designed by author. Cut-away shows 
conveyor system controlled by one man (star, foreground). It has an “electric memory" for transportation of predetermined loads, 


Courtesy The Standard Oile 
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Plant or warehouse layouts should be 
made by qualified engineers experienced 
in materials handling, and not by the plant 
operators. The latter are usually overbur- 
dened with their normal duties and fur- 
thermore cannot keep abreast of the 
qumerous latest developments in handling 
facilities and planning. 

Neither is the reputable architect, who 
isto make the related building designs, to 
be relied upon to plan or produce a mod- 
em plant in which the materials will flow 
most efficiently. The plant layout must 
be engineered and carefully too, since fu- 
ture years of operating efficiency and labor 
cost are determined at this stage. 


Design Flow Sheet Data 


Usually the first step is to develop com- 
pletely the basic information as to the 
quantities of all the different materials to 
be processed or handled. Records of past 
production, in the case of an existing busi- 
ness, will serve after being adjusted to 
dlow for future trends. If the business is 
sew, particular care and judgment must 
be exercised in arriving at realistic design 
quantities since these estimates will deter- 
mine the size and type of plant. 

It is right here in the thorough assimi- 
lation of the operating conditions, and in 
the preparation of the annual, daily, hourly 
and per minute flow rates, that the proper 
perspective is obtained which will enable 
the designer to visualize, at least in a pre- 
liminary way, the appropriate materials 
handling plan. 

Complete data covering each pertinent 
im of | material should be assembled, in- 
duding dimensions, weights, the order 
and methods of processing, direction and 
tites of movements, stock quantities and 
optimum inventory periods. 

A bird's-eye view of the entire plant 
regards the operating functions to be 
sitished, is gradually evolved in this pre- 
liminary work. If the plant layout engi- 
mer has acquired the proper insight into 
bth the manufacturing and materials 
lundling facilities, his subsequent work 
tay be expected to result in the introduc- 
tit of new improvements in the plant 
operation, 

This is particularly true if an old estab- 

process is to be modernized and 

t up to date. New methods and 
for materials handling have much to 

t here and valuable results can be 
med by using them to coordinate the 
terials flow with the other related 

Metttions. The flow sheet giving all fun- 
“ental material handling design data is 
Maluable in plant layout work and there 
$00 teady substitute for it. 


: Placement of a New Building 


ally there are certain ground space 
: » as determined by existing 
hiding, boundaries, or practical direc- 
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A definition of Plant Layout Engi- 
neering is in order here and the fol- 
lowing definition as stated in a recent 
paper by R. W. Mallick of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation is pertinent: 


“Placing the right equipment coupled 
with the right method, in the proper 
place, to permit the processing of a 
product unit in the most effective man- 
ner through the shortest possible dis- 
tance and the lowest possible time.” 

In applying this definition in prac- 
tice there are a number of fundamental 
principles which have appeared in re- 
cent publication, and which will serve 
as guides in arriving at an economical 
arrangement having sound materials 
handling functions. Some of these are 
presented below with certain modifi- 

cations: 


1. Handle materials in large units. 

. Balance men and equipment. 

. Select equipment suited to the job and 
standardize on it. 

. Move materials in straight lines. 

. Consider the time element ‘in all opera- 
tions. 

. Plan the operations to avoid: 

a. Frequent hand lifting of material from 
floor level to an overhead position. 

b. Having more than one operator man- 
ually lift or move material. 

c. Manually lifting 75 lbs. or more above 
knee height. 

d. Having an operator, normally engaged 
in other tasks, manually handle mate- 
rials constantly for more than 30 min- 
utes per day or longer in order to 
perform his normal operation. 

. Having one or more operators man- 
ually move large quantities of materials 
a distance of more than 50 feet. 

. Frequently jamming the receiving de- 
partment where truck deliveries are 
delayed and where box car demurrage 
costs can pyramid. 

.Crowding of storerooms or ware- 
houses. 

h. Damage to materials in handling due 
to improper equipment or aisling. 

i. Improper access to materials which 
may result in stocks becoming lost. 

j. Unbalance of the over-all production 
cycle time versus the net process time 
due to improper materials handling. 

k. Long narrow aisles, congestion, and 
hazardous traffic routes. 

1. Congestion on the floor by utilizing 
the cubage available above the stock 
piles as storage space. 

. Rehandling of materials. 


tions of approach for railroad facilities, 
or truck roadways, which may govern the 
general orientation of a new building on 
the property. Where the trackage or roads 
are fixed, the building shape should be 
adjusted to these key factors, since they 
constitute a vital part of the main flow 
circuit. 

The next step, following the assembly 
of the generalized materials flow sheet 
data, is the tentative placement of the 
appropriate internal divisions of the plant 
adjacent to the incoming and outbound 
tracks or roads, so as to minimize the dis- 
tances both the raw and finished material 
will have to move. This may require cer- 


tain compromises and adjustments of some 
sections or departments of the plant, but 
if the over-all plan is scrutinized with this 
objective in mind, obvious errors in ar- 
rangement will be avoided. 


Trackage 

Based on the projected materials traffic 
figures already established for the project, 
the proper railroad track and car spot re- 
quirements can be determined. At this 
stage, when the general arrangement of 
the plant is being roughed out, the princi- 
pal plan of materials handling, which 
appears most suitable, can usually be en- 
visioned sufficiently to enable the designer 
to arrive at the times required or available 
for unloading and loading box cars. Thus 
the dock lengths may be fixed to accom- 
modate the number of railroad cars needed 
to adequately serve the plant and handle 
the material traffic. The allowance for fu- 
ture expansion space should also be con- 
sidered here as elsewhere within the plant. 

In large plants handling 40 to 50 or 
more cars in an 8-hour day, the railroad 
switching facilities must be carefully ana- 
lyzed and the supplementary yard tracks 
designed or altered to insure that avoidable 
plant delays are not incurred because of 
excessive switching time. Another consid- 
eration which is useful in such plants 
where outbound shipments may involve a 
large number of cars to be shipped daily 
to different destinations, is the provision 
of numerous short track loading spurs 
holding but three to four cars. With short 
docks of this sort, as soon as a small group 
of cars is ready to go, the switching can be 
done without interrupting other incom- 
pletely loaded cars. The dock space may 
then be utilized to optimum advantage. 

This timing feature may be very impor- 
tant where cars are served by an elaborate 
and expensive conveyor system which must 
be kept busy handling a large volume of 
goods for best economy. Rapid replace- 
ment of the cars, accompanied by efficient 
switching, is a determining factor which 
may even bear on the actual shape of the 
plant, and tie in very intimately with the 
balance of the materials handling facili- 
ties inside the building proper. A cursory 
or inadequate treatment of the amount or 
arrangement of railroad spurs, or highway 
truck dock areas, serving a plant may 
readily result in bottlenecks which could 
slow the pace for the plant’s production, 
or otherwise penalize the operations. 


Plant Design Features 

The entire plant arrangement within the 
building should be designed to provide a 
streamline flow of the materials from the 
time they are received, warehoused, pro- 
cessed, warehoused again, and finally 
shipped. The nature of the business, of 
course, would govern the size and extent 
of each of the areas required as well as 
their positions relative to one another. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FACTORY DESIGN—(Cont'd from p. 45) Peer SE PE 

Where feasible, and at least from a ™ 
materials handling viewpoint, the opera- 
tions often can be carried out to the best 
advantage in a building having a single 
floor level. Multiple floor buildings, in 
which the materials must flow repeatedly 
from floor to floor on pallets or skids, 
usually entail delays in handling by con- 
ventional elevators, or intermittent pallet 
handling elevators. Delays at elevators 
cost both time and money. 


Where the between-floor pallet traffic is 
considerable, the use of portable sections 
of roller conveyor laid temporarily on both 
the elevator car floor and the building floor 
at the doors, may be used to advantage in 
helping to minimize the car loading and 


unloading time. The loaded pallets may 
then be accumulated on the floor level 
conveyor sections in front of the elevator 
door, and when the car arrives, the assem- 
bled load may quickly be manually pushed 
in, elevated, and then pulled off onto an- 
other section of conveyor at the proper 
floor. Here the industrial trucks can later 
remove them and complete the handling 
on an independent time schedule. 


Floor Requirements 

A very significant plant design feature 
which bears on efficient materials handling 
is the building floor. If rapid and eco- 
nomical operation of the plant vehicles is 
to be realized over a long period of years, 
the floor, in addition to carrying the design 
load, may stay smooth and flat. The roll- 
ing resistance and the operating and main- 
tenance costs of the handling equipment 
is minimized thereby. 

Fork trucks, when loaded, may have 80 
to 90 per cent of their gross weight con- 
centrated on their front axles, and their ® Frank and Robert Chambers, with Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, executives of Magna Eng. Co. it colo 
expensive rubber tires would be quickly conclu: 
damaged by rough or broken flooring. sources 
Considering the relatively narrow gauge “LOCAL BOYS" MAKE BETTER MOUSE-TRAP go out 
of the truck wheels, and the heights of non-pa 
12 to 13 feet or more to which heavy pal- 
letized loads are elevated in warehousing 
operations, it will be appreciated how un- 
even floors would create safety hazards to 









































Any young man going out in the world The latter came to America to get away Of t 
for the first time to make a living, and who from Nazi oppression. With typical Ger- | P*'S 
is discouraged by the idea that “all of the man thoroughness he surveyed all the ma- =. 
the personnel. The maneuvering speed mnnet ideas have been — ll mute jor forms of industry before — on io 
with elevated loads would obviously be take “ lesson from the story of two young woodworking as the one he wanted to wage t 
restricted by rough or uneven floors. San Franciscans, Frank G. and Robert L. enter. His contribution to modern wood: ions 

In view of these operating features, it Chambers. Both less than 35 years old, they working practice is the “Shopsmith,” the | ji) 
should be considered a good investment écently signed a $1,000,000 contract with multi-purpose tool referred to above. Only ments, 
to construct the floors of permanent build- Montgomery Ward & Company fora sup- about 6 feet long and weighing less than ation, 
ings properly and with care so that a level ply of their new multi-purpose power tool, 200 pounds, it is readily converted from § conside 
surface is preserved. Reclaimed or mud ‘ Shopsmith.”’ a circular saw to a wood lathe, vertical or the lab 
filled ground areas for building sites, as The Chambers brothers graduated from horizontal drill press or disc sander. _— Bservice: 
are found around the San Francisco Bay the University of Utah and the Graduate The inventor formed a partnership with 9 atensi 
area, require supporting the entire build- School of Business at Harvard only 10 Frank and Robert Chambers under the unions 
ing floor on piling. In a number of exist- years ago. Frank worked for a distributor name of the Magna Engineering Corpora: § inion, 
ing buildings where this has not been of underground electrical conduit, and tion, San Francisco. In the 12 months since § ing y, 
done, there are instances where as many _later in the offices of R. H. Macy Co., New _ incorporating, the firm has produced more # Fo, 
as three floor slabs have been laid, one York, and Robert held various posts with than 10,000 of the units, and their esti- eat con 
upon the other, to offset sinkings of sev- the Henry Kaiser organization. It was mated sales for 1948-49 are in excess ' ney bi 
eral feet. This was necessary to keep the while he was head of the engineering an- $3,000,000. A contract was recently signed Fina 
floor level even with the street. alysis and progress department at the Kai- to increase production to cover the = 

(A second installment of Mr. Postelwaite's St Richmond shipyards that he met Dr. ern market by manufacturing Shopsmit S 
article will appear in the November issue.) Hans Goldschmidt, a German inventor. in Cleveland as well as San Francisco. 
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HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Te S. Department of Labor, popu- 

larly referred to as BLS, has been in 
business since 1885. Originated as the Bu- 
rau of Labor within the Department of 
Interior, it was transferred under its pres- 
eatname to the Department of Labor when 
that agency was established in 1913. 

Strictly a fact finding agency, and with- 
out promotional functions, the BLS is the 
major source of information in the Federal 
Government on current labor problems. 
Throughout its 63 years of existence it has 
dillected and disseminated information on 
subjects concerning the welfare of the 
workers in the United States. It is staffed 
with professional statisticians and econo- 
mists whose function is to provide objec- 
tive and reliable facts. That the Bureau 
has achieved and maintained that objective 
isamply attested by its reputation and the 
fact that both employers and unions alike 
usually accept its findings as reliable. 

It would be impossible, in fact, for the 
BLS to function in any other way. The 
fats it gathers are supplied voluntarily 
byemployers and by unions. If it deviated 
from its objective even slightly, if it under- 
took to be partisan in any controversy, if 
it colored the facts to fit a preconceived 
conclusion, the Bureau would soon find its 
sources of information shut off, and would 
goout of business. It mast be accurate and 
non-partisan. 

Of the thousands upon thousands of re- 
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‘On quests which BLS is called upon to ser- 
re ma- J “tthe predominant majority come from 
ng on employers, Inquiries cover a great variety 
a of activities: wholesale prices, retail price 
wood: | Wige tates, wage structure, working con- 
* the ditions, work productivity, occupational 
0 iy outlook, work stoppages, collective agree- 
. Only ments, work injuries, workmen's compen- 
s than } tion, employment, construction, and a 
| from § considerable variety of general aspects of 
ical Of Bl the labor field. As matters now stand, the 
__ §tvices of the Bureau are used much more 
p with Batensively by employers than by labo 
er the wions—partly because there are many 
pore unions have not yet learned how to tap 
aaa ind use the resources of BLS. 
ae For practical purposes, and under pres- 
a conditions, the functions of the Bureau 
signed may be described as objective fact deter- 
e east: | idtion for the purpose of lifting these 
smiths § "Mt of the realm of dispute in the col- 
- “we bargaining process. Findings ac- 
‘ted as reliable facts mean that much 
1948 
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How Industry Can Make Good 
Use of BLS Services 


By MAX D. KOSSORIS * 


Director, Pacific-Rocky Mountain Region 
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© Employment statistics play important part in production plans of aircraft parts plant. 


less to argue about. What are the prevailing 
wage rates in an industry? What are geo- 
graphical wage differences? Have wage 
rates and weekly earnings kept step with 
the changes in the cost of living? If not, 
how much of an adjustment is necessary ? 
These questions, so basic to current wage 
negotiations, frequently have factual an- 
swers. They need not be argued about 
Having a basic set of facts, the only point 
to be settled is: Where do we go from 
here? The more industries are covered by 
these factual surveys, the more orderly and 
intelligent can be the collective bargaining 
process. 

As already indicated, BLS covers a great 
variety of activities. It may be of consid- 
erable help if these are described briefly 
to indicate how the Bureau goes about its 
business and what kinds of information it 
provides to the public. 


Consumers’ Prices 

BLS probably is better known for its so- 
called “Cost of Living Index” than for 
anything else it does. The monthly releases 
receive wide publicity, and the wage ad- 
justments for a great many workers are 
hitched to its ups and downs—at this time, 
however, invariably up. The recent wage 
agreement between the General Motors 


Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers is merely one illustration. 

BLS actually labels this price series 
‘Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate- 
Income Families in Large Cities in the 
United States.’”” This describes the C.P.I., 
as it is called for short, for what it actually 
is—a measure of the retail price level, and 
not a measure of the cost of living. 

Retail prices for several hundred com- 
modities are collected as of the middle of 
the month from retail establishments in 34 
large cities in the United States by Bureau 
agents. The individual items are carefully 
specified as to size, quality, etc., so that the 
prices obtained will always apply to the 
same item. (At times, of course, it is neces- 
sary to make substitutions as products are 
replaced in consumption habits; for ex- 
ample, nylon stockings replaced silk and 
rayon hose.) As a check on the accuracy 
of prices obtained by its agents, othe 
agents of the Bureau actually buy some of 
the items which appear questionable. 
These checks, however, have not produced 
any important deviations from the price 
obtained by BLS in its routine price col- 
lections. 


The items of the CPI fall into six major 
groups: food, apparel, rent, fuel (ice and 
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® Seasonal labor, as in this fish cannery, can be predicted from BLS figures; facts for 
both sides are furnished by the Bureau in case of disputes. Figures cover many industries. 


electricity), housefurnishings, and mis- 
cellaneous. Except for the last group, these 
headings are self-explanatory. The miscel- 
laneous group includes such items as trans- 
portation, medical care, laundry and tele- 
phone services, recreation, tobacco, hair- 
cuts, etc. The importance of every item and 
the weight attached to each in the compu- 
tation of the index is based on actual con- 
sumption patterns of thousands of moder- 
ate income families in the cities involved. 
In December of 1947, for instance, the 
food price group had a value of 42.0 per 
cent of the composite index. The price 
level of meats accounted for 30.8 per cent 
of the index for food prices and 12.9 per 
cent of the composite CPI. 

The index uses the average level for the 
years 1935-39 as a base of 100. The US. 
index for June 15, 1948 of 171.7, there- 
fore, means that the overall consumer 
price level had risen 71.7 per cent above 
the 1935-39 base. But the individual items 
did not move evenly: the index for food 
was 214.1; for clothing 196.9; for rent 
117.0; fuel, electricity and ice, 132.6; 
housefurnishings, 194.8; and miscella- 
neous 147.5. 


In addition to the U. S. index, the Bu- 
reau publishes index figures for each of 
the 34 cities which comprise the national 
index. For the 11 states west of the Rockies, 
CPI figures are available for Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Den- 
ver. Due to a sharply curtailed budget, it 
was necessary, beginning with July 1947, 
to issue the data for the last four cities 
quarterly instead of monthly. The food 
index is released monthly—not only in 
each of these cities, but also for Butte, 
Montana, and Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
which the other items of the CPI are not 
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priced. Employers in cities other than the 
five CPI cities who hitch wage changes to 
“cost of living’’ changes must use either 
the national index or that of one of the 
cities for which data are available. 

Before leaving this subject, one more 
point must be made: the index number of 
any particular city measures the change in 
the price level in that city from the 1935- 
39 base in that city. One should not com- 
pare the index of any one city with that of 
any other to see which has the higher liv- 
ing cost. The only thing such a comparison 
would reveal is whether the price level in 
one city has gone up more than in the 
other. 


Wholesale Prices 

Spot prices for 28 basic commodities— 
including such items as corn, cotton, but- 
ter, hogs, hides, steers, sugar, etc.—are re- 
leased daily. A more comprehensive in- 
dex, including about 900 commodities, is 
available weekly, and still a larger index 
is published on a monthly basis. Aside 
from the use of these series as an important 
indicator of business conditions, they also 
serve as a weather barometer for retail 
prices. Changes in consumers’ prices usual- 
ly follow changes in wholesale prices. 


Wage Rates 

The occupational wage rate surveys fall 
into two types: (1) those repeated annual- 
ly, and (2) those conducted as special 
surveys. In either case, the wage rate data 
supplied covers selected key occupations in 
the industry surveyed together with pre- 
vailing practices as to weekly hours, in- 
centive systems in use, paid holidays, va- 
cations, and similar phases of working 
conditions—the so-called “fringe issues.” 
These surveys are usually conducted 












through the use of field agents who obtain 










































the necessary data from employers’ records | 00 10 
after thorough consultation, and as a rule As 
with the active cooperation of employe, | ing if 
associations. The surveys are, of necessity | local 
restricted to selected cities—usually those} are u 
important to the specific industry studied | statist 

Of particular concern to Western em.| Bay 
ployers, because these surveys will be con. Oakle 
ducted in the Western states, are the roy. Pea! 
tine surveys in the following industries} ™® P* 
hotels, power laundries, auto repair shops 
dresses, men’s clothing, footwear, furni. On 
ture, paints and varnishes, machinery, ma has 0 
chine tool accessories, industrial chemical; in lal 
ferrous foundries, tires and tubes, and de. ee n 
partment stores. Special surveys are planned 7. 
for airframes, canning, petroleum refining | sess | 
and saw milling. The study of office work-| of its 
er salaries conducted in the Seattle and Sap labor 
Francisco-Oakland areas last year, and able 
among the Bureau's “‘best sellers,” will kk ne 
run during the current fiscal year in Los : 
Angeles and Salt Lake City. 7 

Union wage scales are surveyed in key are ; 
occupations in the construction, printing | wear 
local transit, trucking and baking indus 
tries, 

Another report for which demand is In 
growing rapidly deals with current changes} woth 
in wage rates. This report, issued monthly, | lectit 
covers the changes—by industry—whic | _ tiviti 
occurred during the preceding month. the 1 

Employment num 

In the field of employment statistic | P#* 
BLS operates primarily through established | “8 
state agencies, usually the Bureau of Un § 48 
employment Compensation. To assit] Jt 
to gather information on trends in en | #0! 
ployment in individual industries, payrols | % 1 
and average weekly hours and earning, | ™ 
the Bureau furnishes technical assistanceto} "2 
the state offices to help them (1) to de} “oll 
velop and maintain these data, and (2) to} 
keep them on a level of uniformity and anal 
comparability for interstate comparison “a 





and for combinations into national totals. 
It is the second of these purposes the Bu- 






















reau is after primarily. But by doing the} = y 
job in this fashion, the Bureau obtains} abo, 
the national data more eonomically than it} pair 
could if it collected them directly, while at] ion 
the same time encouraging the States to de-} at | 
velop their own data for their own put-}  turis 
poses. | 194 
By comparison total employment with F 
the total available labor force, the degree § ard 
to which the country is utilizing its labor ap 
supply can be determined. In a time 8@ ae; 
critical as the present, that determination § Aly 
is an important fact in our national econ: § Reo 
omy. an 2 
Construction pila 

In view of the present housing shortage, 

information on building activities 1s 
great demand. The BLS issues monthly rej 17 
ports on the number of dwelling units, by act 
type, for which building permits have § ati 
been issued. These reports are supple: 9 tbo 
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mented by surveys in selected key areas 
on non-permit issuing areas. 

As in its other activities, BLS is direct- 
ing increasing attention to the demand for 
jocal data. In California, for instance, plans 








hose} are under way for detailed construction 
Jieq | statistics for Los Angeles and the nine 
em.| Bay counties, including San Francisco and 





Oakland. These may have made their ap- 
pearance by the time this article appears 
in print. 







Productivity 

One of the toughest jobs the Bureau 
has on its hands is the measure of changes 
in labor productivity. Not only is this as- 
signment tough—it is also costly. 

For these reasons relatively slow prog- 
ress has been made in this field, in spite 
of its importance to both management and 
labor. Studies which should soon be avail- 
able cover machine tools, electric machi- 
nery, construction machinery, industrial 
equipment, electrical consumer goods, and 
radio receivers. Industries in which reports 
are available include men’s shirts, foot- 
wear, leather and fertilizer. 
















Industrial Relations 







ind is In this area of work fall the statistics on 
ranges | work stoppages and the analysis of col- 
mnthly, | lective agreements. The first of these ac- 





tivities measures the number of strikes, 
the number of workers involved and the 
number of man-days lost. The second com- 
pares the various provisions found in 








tistics : : 
‘lished | agreements on specific subjects: general 
sf Un. | Wage provisions, apprentices, wage ad- 





justment plans, incentive provisions, esca- 
lator clauses (tying wage changes to cost 
of living trends), leave of absence, pro- 
motion, transfer and assignment, union- 
management cooperation, machinery for 


































to de collective bargaining, and a considerable 
(2) to variety of others. The significance of these 
ty and analyses is apparent: they supply the an- 
parison S¥€r to the question: ‘““What is being done 
totals. “lsewhere?” 
he Bu- Work Injuries 
ing the} ~—_U. S. industry annually takes the lives of 
obtains} about 18,000 workers and permanently im- 
than it} pairs another 100,000. Roughly two mil- 
vhile at} lion workers are temporarily disabled for 
stode-} at least one full work shift. In manufac- 
nm pur} turing, the average temporary disability in 
., | 1947 averaged about 18 days. 
at with Frequency and severity rates, the stand- 
degret § ard yardstick for measuring work injury 
s labor f experience for a plant or an entire industry 
time 8 @ are available for upward of 180 industries. 
unation @# Also, there is Bulletin 772, ‘‘Accident- 
1 econ: F Record Manual for Industrial Plants,”’ as 
an aid to individual employers in the com- 
oo pilation and use of accident statistics. 
s is in How to Get the Data 
thly re; This is not a complete recital of BLS 
nits, by | activities. It is a summary of the types of 
s have § «tivities which employers actually ask 
supple- about. 
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© Elementary chemistry was basis for this method to reclaim waste soil—acid 
neutralizes the alkali and makes land more useful for San Joaquin Valley crops. 


Picture shows equipment used by one of the General Chemical Co. Div. distributors. 


SULPHURIC ACID USED TO RECLAIM SOIL 


Use of sulphuric acid in irrigation to neutralize the alkali in the soil may 
not only be the means of reclaiming vast areas now unsuitable for agriculture, 
but also provide the second largest outlet in the West for sulphuric acid man- 
ufacturers, estimated at as much as 75,000 tons a year. Oil refining at present 
consumes the largest volume of sulphuric. 

In the last two previous seasons, sulphuric acid was tested out by a number 
of farmers, but 1948 was the first year when farm use began to run into real 
tonnage. Soil sulphur has been used heretofore to overcome alkali, but it 
requires application for three years before results are obtained, while dis- 
solved sulphuric takes effect immediately and seeding is possible within three 
weeks. Soil sulphur also only renders the land fit for barley, while sulphuric 
acid is so effective that it permits growing cotton, alfalfa, vegetables or even 


“orchards on hitherto waste land. 


The effectiveness of sulphuric acid has been known for many years, but 
the cost was prohibitive until processes of manufacture were so greatly im- 
proved and facilities enlarged in wartime that the acid can now be provided 
at a price economically sound for any farmer. The normal amount required 
is one ton an acre, which can be furnished to the farmer applied to the soil 
for about $35 an acre. 

Distribution of sulphuric acid to the farmers has become a specialized 
business. Among those engaged in it are the Gene Tienken Co. of Tulare, 
California; Soil Services, Inc., of Fresno; Valley Chemical Co. and McIntosh 
Bros. of Imperial; Benedict Fertilizer & Supply Co. of El Centro, and the 
Southwest Wholesale Cooperative of Phoenix. Manufacturers supplying the 
acid are General Chemical Co. Div. from their plant at El Segundo, Bay Point 
and Richmond, and Stauffer Chemical Co. from their California factories. 

The acid is shipped to the distributing point in tank cars, and then trans- 
ported to the farm in special tank motor trucks. A steel tank which may hold 
as much as 10 tons is then set alongside the ditch and the acid fed into the 
stream. Another method of application is by a sprinkler attached to the 
truck by a boom. 

After the land has been treated, fertilization is necessary, in the following 
year a light treatment as a safety factor is considered desirable. 
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N “afterburner,” a device that is 
A added to a turbo jet engine and 

makes possible substantial increases 
in power ratings, has been successfully 
flight tested by the United States Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. Developed by the 
Solar Aircraft Company of San Diego, 
California, for the Navy, an “afterburner” 
was installed in a Chance Vought XF6U 
“Pirate” Navy fighter and flight tested at 
Patuxent Naval Test Center, Patuxent 
River, Maryland. 

Solar was selected over a year ago for 
this work because of its wide experience 
in the high-temperature metal field and in 
combustion work of a similar nature, as 
exemplified by the highly successful war 
time invention of a smoke creator operated 
from the exhaust of reciprocating aircraft 
engines which was developed for the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 

“‘Afterburning” is descriptive of this 
new thrust augmentation device for air- 
planes powered by turbo-jet engines be- 
cause burning takes place in the tailpipe 
after the air has passed through the engine 
and left the turbine discharge. A turbo-jet 
engine pumps a large volume of air, and 
only a small portion of oxygen is consumed 
in the combustion chamber because of the 
temperature limits of the rotating parts. 

The afterburning principle is that of 
burning the balance of the oxygen in the 
tailpipe, where the heat generated does not 
have the temperature limitations which are 
present in the case of burning before the 
turbine. By injecting and burning fuel in 
the tailpipe, the thrust of the engine is 
greatly increased. Although fuel consump- 
tion is higher, the added thrust boost has 
a wide use in the short bursts of speed re- 
quired for take-off and combat. Important 
advantages of using the afterburner for 
these purposes is that it adds little weight 
to the airplane and is not complicated. 

There were several difficult problems en- 
countered in the development of the ap- 
plication of the afterburning principle. 
Among these were making a device that 
would burn fuel efficiently in the terrific 
force of gases passing through the tailpipe, 
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New ‘After-Burner’’ Adds 
Extra Punch to Jets 
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and making a tailpipe that could withstand 
gas temperatures considerably above the 
melting point of practical high-tempera- 
ture metals. Solar engineers are currently 
working on problems of afterburning in- 
volving the latest turbo-jet engines, with 
tests indicating marked success. 

The afterburner principle has been de- 
veloped to the extent that it can readily be 
adapted to a turbo-jet engine of any type 
or size. The unit is self-contained and is 
completely detachable with disassembly 
of the engine. 

Concurrently, development has been 
carried out on various accessories that are 
a necessary part of the afterburner system. 
One of these is a variable nozzle for ad- 
justing jet velocity. Another is an electron- 
ically operated fuel control which auto- 
matically regulates the afterburner so that 
it requires no attention from the pilot. 

Still other accessories include a nozzle 
actuator, afterburning fuel pump, and ig- 
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niter—all of which can be furnished for 
a complete installation. 





World's Largest 
Hydraulic Press 


The world’s biggest hydraulic press was 
completed after two years’ work by the 
Hydraulic Press and Engineering Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. This press, which 
went into operation a few weeks ago, has 
crushed a whole automobile into a rectang- 
ular bale of metal measuring 24 x 24 x 56 
inches, ready for the hungry charging 
boxes of southern California steel mills. 

It weighs 250 tons and is capable of 
exerting a 500-ton pressure, which opens 
to a width of six feet, a depth of five feet, 
and a length of 161/, feet—and then closes 
to 24x24x56 inches, regardless of what it 
is compressing. Two big clam shell bucket 
cranes are needed to supply the yawning 
maw of this press which industry observers 
say will go a long way toward cracking the 
baling bottleneck. 
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RRESPECTIVE of all the pious state- 
] sens of the politicians, the obstacles 

encountered in foreign trade are many 
and serious, and foreign distributors need 
every bit of help and cooperation to en- 
able them to do a job. Further, and un- 
derstandably, foreign distributors will de- 
vote their best efforts to the products of 
manufacturers who provide that assist- 
ance. 

It must be remembered that the typical 
foreign distributor handles the products 
of from five to thirty other manufacturers. 
There is no cause for concern in this fact, 
assuming of course that none of these 
other products are competitive to your 
own, As a matter of fact, and particularly 
in the case of industrial products, foreign 
representatives in the more restricted mar- 
kets would be quite unable to maintain 
the type of technical organization neces- 
say to distribute those products if they had 
to depend on sales of one product, or one 
manufacturer, alone. 


The problem then is to make certain 
that the representative devotes at least a 
proportionate amount of his time, and 
preferably more, to expanding sales of 
your products. You can assure this by show- 
ing him how to make more sales and 
profits; by training him to the best of your 
ability, and then by regularly stimulating 
him in his efforts. 
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Offer Encouragement 

Begin with the little things, and later 
offer more elaborate assistance. Answer 
foreign correspondence with the same 
speed (and thoroughness) that domestic 
inquiries receive. Have in your organiza- 
tion the facilities to compute and submit 
cif. (cost, insurance, freight) quotations 
to all parts of the world. 
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tang: Encourage your foreign distributors to 
1x56 bring their questions regarding your prod- 
rging # uds to you, and give them the full re- 
ulls. I sponse they deserve. Give them a brief, 
le of simple sales program. Give thought to the 
et development of some sort of a simple, 
ioe somewhat personalized bulletin to main- 
hat it | M2 fegular contact with your representa- 
ucket § “YS; to advise them what other foreign 
yning | “Pfesentatives are doing with your prod- 
vets § “tS, and to let them know that you think 
ig the of them even in the months when they 
don't send in orders. 
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Two Essential Steps to Attain 
Success in Export Markets 


By ROBERT L. WALDECK 


Give your foreign distributors the big- 
gest discounts on your product that you 
can afford, remembering that you are com- 
peting with other manufacturers for their 
time and effort, and that they will natural- 
ly turn in the direction promising the most 
profit. Because export shipping is expen- 
sive for your distributor, and ultimately 
for his customers, every effort should be 
made to guide your distributor towards 
larger single shipments rather than a series 
of small orders. This is generally accom- 
plished by allowing an additional quan- 
tity discount where distributor's orders 
for stock exceed a minimum tonnage, or 
dollar value. 


Guide Buying 

A corollary problem in this regard 
makes it advisable to carefully guide your 
distributor in the merchandise he orders 
in for stock. Absolutely no good is accom- 
plished by allowing your distributor, in 
mistaken enthusiasm, to order in an ob- 
solete model of your product, or the wrong 
product, or enough of a particular item to 
service his market for the next 20 years. 
Keep his orders on a sensible basis, and 
you'll be doing your part to develop a 
good, hard-working profit-making distrib- 
utor in the years ahead, rather than a dis- 
gruntled one who will ruin your name in 
the market. 


For the most part, standard catalogue 
sheets and promotional materials in Eng- 
lish should be adequate to get started in 
export markets. Foreign distributors al- 
most immediately request literature in 
their own language but, with the exception 
of Spanish which is of use in so many 
markets, it will probably be economically 
impossible to supply these requests. 


However, two things can be done that 
will help all of your agents. You can sup- 
ply them with glossy photos and cuts neces- 
sary to enable them to have your literature 
reproduced in their language in their own 
country. And you can offer an advertising 
allowance by virtue of which, as a sugges- 
tion, your distributors will be reimbursed 
one-half of what they spend in promoting 


This is the second in a series of two 


articles by Mr. Waldeck on develop- 
ment of foreign markets. 








sales of your products in their territory up 
to say 5 per cent of their purchases during 
the past year. Such an advertising allow- 
ance obviously needs to be carefully con- 
trolled by the manufacturer, but is use- 
ful in that it concretely assists distributors 
in their promotional efforts. 


Credit Terms 

By all odds the most significant factor 
in an export sales program will be the de- 
termination of export credit policy. It can 
truly be said that the foreign demand for 
American goods is limited only by the 
ability to pay for those goods in American 
dollars. Export credit does present a prob- 
lem because unless a manufacturer enjoys 
a world monapoly, the volume of his ex- 
port sales will be determined not so much 
by the superior quality of his products, 
or their more economical cost, as by the 
credit terms allowed on their purchase. 


There is a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing and unreasonable fear where foreign 
credit is concerned. Ignoring for a mo- 
ment the acute dollar shortages in certain 
countries, it should be accepted that for- 
eign business men are every bit as honest 
as are business men in the States. Most 
foreign business men, like most American 
business men, are amxious to meet their ob- 
ligations, and are reluctant io fail to pick 
up paper due at their bank. 


If all other factors could be ignored, 
foreign credit could be established on the 
same basis as is done in the states. Perhaps 
a letter of credit should be demanded on 
the first order received from a new dis- 
tributor. If requested, you then may feel 
justified in making the second shipment, 
and several following, on sight draft, pay- 
able on arrival of the merchandise at port 
of entry. And assuming a good experience 
is built up with the distributor on such 
sight draft shipments, you may eventually 
be willing to make shipments to him on 
30, 60, and even 90 day acceptances. As- 
suming you have selected your distributors 
with care, credit losses on such shipments 
should be no worse than your domestic 
average and, indeed, in the experience of 
many exporters, may even run less. 

The export credit situation is confused, 
however, by the acute shortage of U. S. 
dollars in some countries, resulting in long 
delays in foreign payments being con- 
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verted into U. S. dollars. Thus in Brazil, 
to pick one of the worst instances at the 
moment, it is taking about nine months 
for cruzeiro payments made in Brazil to 
be converted to U. S. dollars. This does 
present a difficult problem. To demand 
letter of credit will simply wind up the 
distribution of all but the most highly 
critical products, since the Brazilian gov- 
ernment is extremely reluctant to tie up 
its hard-to-get dollars for from one to 
four months while the merchandise is en- 
route from U. S. factory to Brazilian port. 

An alternative, generally much more 
preferable to your local distributor, would 
be to add in to your invoice 6 per cent to 
cover financing costs, and then send the 
shipment sight draft due on arrival. The 
additional 6 per cent will approximately 
cover financing costs to the manufacturer 
during the period of waiting for dollars 
to become available, and any difference 
can be adjusted with your distributor. 

Meanwhile legitimate manufacturers 
can discount all drafts covering foreign 
shipments at the time the drafts are placed 
with the bank for collection. The discount 
figure, the rate of interest charged, and 
total limit of such discounting, will de- 
pend of course on the banking connections 
of the manufacturer, but it can safely be 
assumed to run not less than 75 per cent of 
the face of the note, at not over 6 per cent 
interest. Thus if the shipment is covered 
by a draft for $10,000, the bank will im- 
mediately credit the manufacturer's ac- 
count with 75 per cent or $7,500. At the 
time payment in dollars is received from 
its foreign correspondent, the bank will 
deduct its interest, and remit the balance 
due to the manufacturer. 


In the final analysis, and again excluding 
those relatively few countries in which 
there is a long delay in conversion to dol- 
lars, the extension of foreign credit can 
be based on the same factors as exist in 
the States: the fundamental honesty of the 
person with whom you are dealing. In the 
years before World War II, Germany, par- 
ticularly, made tremendous progress in 
capturing world markets principally on 
the basis of liberal credit terms. While we 
do not have that severe competition at the 
moment, it is not too early to recognize 
that normal and warranted credit exten- 
sion is going ’to be necessary to obtain and 
hold these export markets. 


Developing an Export Program 


From the all too brief outline here given - 


it is obvious that building a sound and 
profitable export distribution is a highly 
specialized job. It is unfortunately true that 
many companies having excellent and 
highly exportable products still do not 
do anywhere near the export volume they 
should simply because top management is 
too preoccupied with domestic sales mat- 
ters to devote the effort required, and the 
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potential does not appear sufficient to war- 
rant the establishment of an Export De- 
partment and employment of a qualified 
Export Manager. 

As one way out of this dilemma, more 
and more manufacturers are turning their 
export distribution problem over to spe- 
cialized export service organizations de- 
signed to develop overseas distribution. 
Such organizations serve, in effect as the 
export department of several non-competi- 
tive companies who, for one reason or 
another, are unable to properly realize 
their export potential. Such export ser- 
vice organizations develop extended over- 
seas distribution for the manufacturer, 
handle all inquiries relating to export, pro- 
vide all documentation necessary to make 
shipment of orders, oversee invoicing and 
collection matters, and can serve as the 
manufacturer's agent in handling the dis- 
counting and collection of paper through 
the manufacturer’s bank. 

In many instances these export service 
organizations work with the manufacturers 
on a principal to principal basis, i.e., han- 
dle a manufacturer's export business on an 
exclusive basis, purchasing merchandise 
outright for cash, and reselling in their 
own name on such terms as they see fit 
Such an arrangement is obviously pref- 
erable for some manufacturers. 

One way or the other, all manufacturers, 
big or small, should be giving thought to 
the development of export sales. Perhaps 
those sales will never be but a small part 
of the over-all volume, but the day may 
well come when that extra 5 per cent of 
worthwhile export sales is going to make 
the difference between a profitable year 
and a non-profitable one. This is business 
every manufacturer should be getting. 
Don’t be sorry five years from now that 
you didn’t get an export program under 
way today. 


Permanente Buys Land 
For Montana Plant 


Possible expansion of Permanente Ce- 
ment Company’s facilities to meet the 
growing needs of the West is indicated by 
an announcement that the company has 
exercised an option to purchase 498 acres 
of land near Helena, Montana, as the pos- 
sible site of a cement plant. 

Pointing out that all of the West's ce- 
ment producers are operating at capacity 
and that demand is far in excess of supply, 
company officials said they are giving the 
Montana location serious consideration as 
the site of a new cement manufacturing 
plant. 

Permanente has had the property under 
option for six months. 

Permanente already owns and operates 
producing plants at Permanente, Califor- 
nia, and Seattle, Washington, and has dis- 
tribution facilities at Honolulu and Red- 
wood City, California. 


Labor Disputes Show 
Drop in California 

Although loss of man-hours due to wo 
stoppages caused by labor disputes jg. 
creased 111 = cent throughout the natiog 
during the first quarter of 1948, as com. 
pared to the same period in 1947, map. 
day losses in California actually showed ; 
decrease of about 50 per cent, according ty 
the report of Paul hanedhon, State Dj. 
rector of Industrial Relations. 

Statistics released by the U. S. Bureg 
of Labor Statistics show that during the 
first three months of 1948, man-days log 
in California totalled 235,800, compared 
with 460,700 a year ago. Work stoppages 
in California numbered only 38 for the 
first quarter of 1948, but there were 6 
during the same period of 1947. 


Endorses Gold Standard 


The Economists’ National Committe 
on Monetary Policy, of which Professo; 
Benjamin M. Anderson of the University 
of California at Los Angeles is chairman, 
has gone on record in favor of a gold-coin 
monetary standard and system as embodied 
in the Buffett bill before the last Congress 
Other committee members from the Wet 
are Professors Roy L. Garis, J. L. Leonard, 
and Clyde W. Phelps, all of the University 
of Southern California. 


Institute Meeting 

One of the regional meetings of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute this fall 
will be held at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, November 5. Subjects and 
speakers for this meeting include: Raw m- 
terials, Dr. Walter Mathesius, Geneva Stee 
Co.; wire and wire products, Francis Eick 
elman, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp; quality 
control in the manufacture of basic steels, 
H. C. Swett, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp.; and flat-rolled steel by R. G. Glass, 
Geneva Steel Co., and O. L. Pringle, Col- 
umbia Steel Co. 


General Electric Issues 
Materials Handling Film 

How to reduce industrial costs through 
more efficient materials handling equip- 
ment and methods, is the subject of a new 
program recently introduced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Part of G-E’s long- 
range “More Power to America” program, 
it consists of a 20-minute color motion pic- 
ture combining animated cartoons and at- 
tual plant scenes, and a 96-page applic 
tion manual. 

The film demonstrates the loss of time 
and money through old-fashioned meth- 
ods, and then shows modern materials 
handling equipment in operation, from 
small self-propelled hand trucks to giant 
cranes, stressing the versatility of the bat- 
tery operated fork truck, the use of the 
magnetic crane to lift unwieldy objects, 
use of diesel-electric locomotives for spot- 
ting and switching cars, and the tremend- 
ous lifting capacity of various overhea 
cranes. 
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2 Gen Copper — Brass — Bronze — Nickel Silver — Cupro-Nickel — Aluminum 


—- Alloys — Magnesium Alloys — Welded Steel Tube — Lockseam Tube 

on pic- : ‘ eee ears 

ae You can turn to Revere with confidence for the techni- SUPERIOR QUALITY. The Revere name is an indication of the 

pplic cal data you need in selecting the type of tube best ultimate in high quality. Modern production methods, strict 
tial im ones meninges metallurgical controls and frequent inspections ensure that 

of time y P . every foot of Revere Tube conforms to exacting standards. 


ot A VARIETY OF METALS. Revere makes Seamless Tube in 


aterials copper, brass and bronze alloys, cupro-nickel, aluminum alloys 
from and magnesium alloys. We make Lockseam Tube in brass; 
: giant nickel silver; aluminum and zinc; and in tinned, plated or plain 


he bat- steel. And we make Electric Welded Steel Tube. A Revere COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


of the Technical Advisor can be of real assistance to you in viewing Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
jects, . the echo these — in = light _—— own prob- 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
ems and o i = 
it spot- kn h pomivee-—aene because or —_ - them all, — Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich; New 
»mend- iow that we have good reason to be impartial. Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities, 
d Distributors Everywhere. 
erhea SPECIAL SHAPES. Revere Tube can be obtained in a variety ° eos : 
of profil h d Lh \ Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in 
P Se SEER 8S FOURE, OVE, BOxAgoRs, square. San Francisco * Seattle * Los Angeles 
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DIE CASTINGS 
THAT NEVER 
GO TO MARKET 


This die casting machine is always 
trying to produce rejects... in order 
that your quality output may be 
high, It is just one of the many test 2 
tools used by the technical service 
department of Morris P. Kirk & Son, 
Inc., where the everyday job is that 
of perfecting metals and alloys to 
meet the most exacting production 


requirements. 
LEAD 


SHOT IMPRESSION 


















Every pound of Kirk- PIG POWDERED 
SHEET ANTIMONIAL 

son metals and alloys WOOL WASHERS 

: BALLAST CAULKING 

is produced under RED LEAD _—LEAD OXIDE 

, . VALVES FITTINGS 

precise analytical con- cae sn 

trol, being subjected 

; , hi ZINC 

0 spectrographic, DIE CASTING ALLOYS 
SLAB ZINC 


metallographic and 
KIRKSITE "A" Ingot 


KIRKSITE "A" Rolled Sheet 


radiographic testing 
to insure uniformly 


. . SOLDER 
high quality. WIRE INGOT 
PIG TRIANGLE 
BAR ACID CORE 
BODY ROSIN CORE 
FLUXES PULVERIZED 
Use the Facilities of Our Technical Service Department ¥ 
ALLOYS 


SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS 


P s = : ; 
1 1 
Write for this free booklet, “Protecting Quality, poten 





the Priceless Ingredient In Metals.” It describes BABBITT and TYPE METALS 
and illustrates the complete laboratories of the 

Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., technical service MISCELLANEOUS 
department, and invites users of Kirkson metals TINNING COMPOUND 
and alloys to use our consulting staff and test ANTIMONY 
facilities for product improvement and quality TIN (Bar, Pig, Sheet, 
control. Wire and Pipe) 


Spectrographic Standards 
ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR CALL 


MORRIS P. )§€)[)P2){¢ & SON, In 


2717 SO.INDIANAST. ANgelus 2-1101 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


4050 HORTON ST. 


Emeryville 8, (Oakland), Calif. = 2 
Pledmont 5-2511 \ 3 : SOW 
\ <=) Subsidiary of 


‘ a NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
KIRK PRODUCTS ARE MADE TO SERVE A PURPOSE...NOT A PRICE 
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SELECT FOR YOUR 
EXACT REQUIREMENTS 


by class or type of steel 
tubes from GLOBE 


Yes, you can select your exact require- 
ments — by class or type steel tubing 
in almost any size — from Globe Steel 
Tubes Company. 

What's more, you can be absolutely 
sure of getting a product in exact con- 
formity with your requirements. That's 
because Globe Steel Tubes Co., meeting 
your needs, applies all the manufactur- 
ing and engineering ‘‘know-how’’, gained 
by exclusive specialization for nearly ‘ mee ' 
forty years in the production of steel * AUTOMOTIVE 
ichinn. eee is 

Equally important, you get the bene- 
fit of the most advanced volume produc- 
tion methods and rigid controls. To 






“* CLOSE TOLERANCE 





~* ANNEALED AIRCRAFT 





maintain the exact uniformity and high * ALLOY 

quality, constant chemical and_physi- EEE eee 
cal checks and tests are conducted by ; — - 

Globe Steel Tubes Co.’s own completely hh i 

equipped laboratories. aa eee 
















If you have a problem involving steel ~* SPECIAL SHAPES AND FORMS 


tubes—stainless, mechanical or pressure 


—consult Globe Steel Tubes Co. Globe 
STEEL TUBES 4 

















engineers will give you the benefit of 
their specialized knowledge in a wide 
range of services and applications . . . 
to help make your product better . . . to 
increase your production . . . to lower 
your costs. GLOBE STEEL TUBES Co., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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0 is Nov 
Consolidated Steel Corporation. According to vets, I 
Transportation President Benjamin F. Fairless of U. S. Steel, Oscar F. Hayes succeeds G. F. Mason, who 
; no change in the present basis of operations is retired in September from the post of Wester, Tho 
_Charles Elsey, president of the Western Pa- contemplated. regional manager for the manufacturing diy, f trical « 
cific Railroad Company for the past 16 years, s : sion of H. J. Heinz Company. Institu 
has announced his retirement as of December Frank E. Scheliga appointed superintendent J. E. 
31, after 41 years of continuous service with of the rolling mill at the Torrance plant of Paul Young has been the Re 
the road. He will be succeeded by Harry A. Columbia Steel Co. appointed general man- the In 
Mitchell, vice-president and general manager, Oil ager of Golden State sive d 
who will himself be eligible for retirement next : Company, Ltd. He has 
June. At that time, Frederick B. Whiteman Norman Anderson and D. F. Purdy were held the post as acting Har 
will take over as president. The latter, formerly recently promoted by Richfield Oil Corporation. general manager since ness €) 
general superintendent of Western lines for Anderson is now general superintendent of pipe March, having been Recon: 
the C.B.&Q., has been named executive vice- lines, while Purdy has been named chief en- brought to the San Fran- expirit 
president of Western Pacific. gineer, cisco headquarters from Good! 
ay T. G. Maddox, for . P. C. Thomas, manager of the Southern Cal- eeaeniiee wl cae J.J 
the past six years oper- ifornia division of the Shell Oil Company, has ager of the Golden State meres 
silat: @uenaee ead die been transferred to San Francisco headquarters len Can cation 
— amas *1 Los 2° general sales manager for Shell's Western » Paul Young on the 
Angeles and San Fran. °P®rations. He has been succeeded in the Los M. E. Wangenheim elevated to executive Franc 
cisco for United States m8eles post by R. D. Stetson. vice-president by Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton. § ©™P4 
Lines, has been named Claude E. Swift appointed vice-president in Shoilnrteal Car 
traffic manager for the charge of research and patents for Union Oil! anuracturing to the 
Port of Los Angeles. He Company of California. A. A. Schueler has been appointed geneni§ Inc., t 
has been active in trans- , sales manager of the Benbow Manufacturin & Intern 
portation for the past 40 Aircraft Company, Redwood City, according to thea-—™ Gradu 
years, and is vice-presi- Burt C. Monesmith becomes works manager Ouncement of President Justin M. Jacobs. H: § to ser 
decent dent of the Los Angeles- for Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, succeeding recently resigned as general sales manager for 
- S. Long Beach Propeller fF, P, Holter, who joins G-E at Bridgeport, Square D. Western Division. Cole 
Club. Conn. Monesmith has been general superinten- Miscell 
Steel dent of the Constellation Project at Lockheed, ISCelaneous Dat 
ee and previously was an executive at Douglas. R. E. Fisher, who retired in 1947 as vic § Dives 
Alden G. Roach, Los Angeles, has been Edgar A. Williams rejoins Lockheed as assist- president and public relations director of te} He w: 
named president of the Consolidated Western ant to the works manager, after serving about Pacific Gas & Electric Company, has gone wf} to 19. 
Steel Corporation, following its purchase of all two years as southern California manager for Rome to take charge of the power and fuel po § mid ( 
assets by a new United States Steel subsidiary Anderson Nichols Co., management consultants. gram in Italy for the Economic Cooperation : 
ol 
Laran 
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Administration mission headed by J. D. Zeller- 
bach. Mr. Fisher had been regional director of 
the Far East America Council of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Alvin Hewitt, tormerly executive vice-presi- 
dent of California Manufacturers Association, 
js now vice-president of Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts, Burbank. 


Thomas Morrin is the new chairman of elec- 
trical engineering research at Stanford Research 
Institute, according to an announcement by Dr. 
J. E. Hobson, director. Morrin recently left 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Company to join 
the Institute, and prior to that had seen exten- 
sive duty with the Navy during the war. 


Harley Hise, San Francisco financial and busi- 
ness executive, has been named chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for a term 
expiring June 30, 1950. He replaces John D. 
Goodloe, resigned. 


J. J. Synon, until recently public relations 
representative for the Western Oil & Gas Asso- 
dation, has been named an account executive 
on the staff of Chris Lykke & Associates, San 
Francisco advertising and public relations 
company. 


Carl E. McDowell has resigned as assistant 
to the executive vice-president of Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., to take the post of assistant professor of 
International Trade at the Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business. He will continue 
to serve Pope & Talbot in an advisory capacity. 


Colorado 


Dan M. Kentro has rejoined the Shenandoah- 
Dives Mining Company, Silverton, as manager. 
He was metallurgist for the company from 1936 
to 1943, but left to work for American Cyana- 
mid Company. 


Louis M. Jones, Rangely, has been sent to 
laramie, Wyoming, to take charge of shallow 
well operations for the Oklahoma Oil Company, 
Denver, following his appointment as produc- 
tion superintendent and manager. 


Clyde T. Carson of Colorado Springs is the 
new president and general manager of Gold 
Empire, Inc., operating a group of gold mines 
in the Cripple Creek area. He succeeded John 
Kolman, deceased. 


Roy E. Doty, district manager for the Cali- 
fornia Oil Company in Denver for the past 
three years, has been named a vice-president of 
the company, with his new headquarters to be 
in Chicago. Since early 1947, Mr. Doty acted 
as Colorado state chairman of the oil industry 
information committee. 


Arthur E. Stoddard, H. E. Shumway and 
L. J. Bachman are three key executives of the 
Union Pacific Railroad who received recent pro- 
motions. Mr. Stoddard, general manager of the 
foad’s eastern district, has been named vice- 
president succeeding the late W. H. Guild. Mr. 
Shumway, assistant to the president, will take 
over as eastern district general manager in Mr. 
Stoddard’s place, while Mr. Bachman, assistant 
to the vice-president, has moved up as secretary 
and assistant to the president. 


Idaho 


Lowell G. Woods is the recently appointed 
assistant supervisor of the Boise National Forest. 
He previously held a similar post at the Targhee 
National Forest, St. Anthony. 


Harry Lucas, for the past four years district 
manager for the Washington Water Power Com- 
Pany at Moscow, has been made district manager, 
with headquarters at Lewiston. He is in charge 
ot an area comprising Nez Perce, Lewis, Idaho 
and Clearwater counties in Idaho, and Asotin 
County, Washington. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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machines, presented in movies for 


consideration at your convenience. 
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how 


Clark fork trucks and towing 


tractors benefit other businesses. 


Clark offers these “Movies” on a loan 


basis. 


eel 


Tell us the salient facts about 
operations so that we can judge 


intelligently which films will be most 
valuable to you. Please send requests 
for films to the address given below. 


CLARK 


AND_INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 


a 
LARK EQUIPME 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


THE NATIONAL GUARD DEFENDS AMERICA — JOIN NOW! 
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Looking for a way to get 
material from one part of your 
plant to another . .. you 
wouldn’t consider the burro as 
the best answer. The real answer 
to fast, economical material 
handling is Standard Conveyors 
—a system, a section ora portable powered 
unit. Standard Conveyors are built for almost ~ 
every material handling need, from mail to 
malleable iron castings. Look over your shop or 
warehouse, there’s more than an even chance you 


can save time, money and labor with a Standard Conveyor. 
Standard Conveyor Company, General Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
Minn., Sales and Service in Principal Cities. 
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WESTERNERS AT WORK 


(Continued from page 57) 


New Mexico 


George Lusk, recently appointed manager of 
the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, was 
scheduled to take up his duties in mid-Septem. 
ber, assisted by J. P. Murphy, whose resigna. 
tion from the post becomes effective Noy, 1. 


P. S. Dunn is the new manager at the Carls. 
bad works of the Potash Company of America 
succeeding K. F. Peters. 


Oregon 


William B. Calvert named plant manager for 
Portland Woolen Mills. He is succeeded as sy. 
perintendent by Walter A. Qualman, Jr., for. 
mer plant manager for Moniteau Woolen Mills 


George E. Wallace, son of the founder, has 
been appointed vice-president and assistant sales 
manager by the George B. Wallace Company 
Portland automobile dealers. " 


Robert E. Eby, an 
engineering graduate of 
Oregon State College 
and former Army Ait 
Force lieutenant colonel, 
is the new assistant in 
the technical service de. 
partment of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 





Robert E. Eby 


Jack Edgecombe, formerly associated with 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, is named 
sales manager for the Portland Shingle Company. 


Edward S. Lohr, claims inspector for the 
Union Pacific Railroad, recently retired to his 
home in Portland after nearly 50 years in rail- 
roading. 


Washington 


Appointment of J. M. 
Haughey to the new po- 
sition of sales manager 
has been announced by 
the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle. He was 
formerly sales manager 
of the industrial divi- 
sion, Packard Motor Car 
Company. 





- 
J. M. Haughey 


Freeman Schultz has been named executive 
vice-president and general manager of Juneau 
Spruce Corporation, replacing E. S$. Hawkins, 
who resigned the general managership in June. 
The latter remains as vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board. 


Colonel Oscar F. Carlson, formerly of Se- 
attle, has returned to the city as resident rep- 
resentative at the Boeing Company for the U. S. 
Air Forces Air Materiel Command. 


Sonduck & Schwenk Lumber Company, Spo- 
kane, which is changing its corporate name to 
the Northern Lumber Company, has announced 
appointment of O. A. Nystrom, Portland, as 
company president, succeeding J. L. Sonduck. 


E. W. Holstad has been named Spokane dis- 
trict manager for the Standard Oil Company of 
California, replacing R. T. Vivian, who retired 
after 35 years of service. Mr. Holstad was 4s 
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Standard Oil. 
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= relations at the Oakland 
tem- ofices Of Kaiser Serv- 
gna- Fires, has been appointed 2 cond closin 
WL supervisor of industrial se Gg 
arls. ff ;elations at the Mead 
Tica, B Reduction Plant of the 
Permanente Metals 
Corp., Spokane. 
Robert D. Shine 
t for Bruce Elmore is named plant manager of the 
1% plywood division of Simpson Logging Company, 
= Shelton, replacing R. D. Burrows, resigned. 
ills. 
| Frank A. Stewart, Seattle, has been appointed 
> has director of the State Department of Conserva- 
am tion and Development. He had been managing 
pany, director of the Washington Public Utility Com- 
missioners Association. 
Fred C. Schlemmer has taken over as man- 
» 2 Boer of the Hanford Engineering Works, re- 
ite of placing Carleton Shugg, who was recently ap- 
lege pointed deputy general manager for the Atomic 
gs Energy Commission. Mr. Schlemmer was for- 
. > merly with the TVA at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
onel, te S3 
nt i Haldor Toreson, master carpenter of the Eee. at 
e e bridge and building section of the Great North- a a 
Wes: em railroad og 1914, ome — D 
41 years. He has been succeeded by Elmer John- 
S As) 9 son, master carpenter of the Kalispell division. Extra load cycles every 
Charles A. Burckhardt, president of the 2 os 
lake Washington Shipyards, Seattle, and a pio- day with the Harris 
neer in the development of the oe canning 
with fj industry, died August 23 at the age of 79. Mr. = = 
Burckhardt bought his first salmon cannery in = 
= 1906, and the Lake hj yon wy ages was Quick Opening Safety Door. 
th of repair w neede is can- : 
the ay al ne ee You save time on every load cycle when your retorts 
10 his : ‘ : 
rat | LH. Barnhart, Western Union manager at have Harris Quick-Opening Safety Doors. No more slow, 
Pasco, has gone to Walla Walla to take a similar : : ‘ : 
pst. He has been succeeded by A. E. Wise, delaying, loosening of bolts; no wrenches or special 
mage of the Chehalis office. tools. Actual timed opening requires only 4 seconds— 
Utah on any size pressure Or vacuum vessel. 
Ew, Log, mecnges of the sefning. depert- Basic principle is a bearing mounted, rotating lugged 
> ment of Wasatch Oil Company, Bountiful, has - i F - 
’ ciesinged aenasel aadnemaieen of the ring which interlocks a series of wedges. Other features 
Northwest refining department of Phillips , " : . +: 
Pole Company, parent company. He will are : ee self oe — precision — a 
ve charge of refineries at Woods Cross, Poca- j non-sa in oor hinae. ening requires bu 
tello, Idaho, Spokane, Wash., and Great Falls, mac _— Oo ‘ gging g Pp 'g q ; 
Mont. two quick motions; one to release any possible remain- 
‘ The Colorado-Utah office of the Bureau of ing pressure or liquid, the other to open the door. 
land Management has selected H. J. Vander : . . 
. Veet, Salt Lake City, as special regional con- Harris doors fit any horizontal or vertical retort, 
ty 
; sultant on mining matters. He is a geologist and ll ll d 
= mining engineer. operate equdlly well under vacuum or pres- 
uneau 7 ; 
a Clarence E. Groesbeck, 72, former president sure; code tested. Find out how you can et = 
) June. @ of the Utah Light and Power Company, died : te mber of ] Cc Ss 
mem- @ August 21 at La Jolla, California. Mr. Groes- tort time oe your nu be ; oa ycie 
beck had held several important executive posi- every day. Write for complete details. 
£ Se tions in Western utilities, and at the time of his 
oe tetirement in 1946 was chairman of the board 
US of Electric Bond and Share Company, New York. 
pa Utah experts were among those sched- 
| Spo- wed to address sessions of the American Min- . = s 
ne ing Congress at San Francisco, September 20-25. lop thir: Welding r Manufacturing Co. 
ounced They include E. H. Snyder, president, and C. M. 
nd, as Marquardt, electronic engineer, of the Com- 8705 CROCKER STREET © LOS ANGELES 3, CALIF. 
nduc ined Metals Reduction Company; Byron E. 
Grant, general superintendent of the U. S. and 
ne dis- mines of U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min- 
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retired - §. Smelting, and Clark L. Wilson, chief 
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_ TEHACHEPI TO TIJUANA. & 


Military Orders May Catch 
Aircraft Industry Asleep 


Private Flying Is in Doldrums; Lines Trying to Spread Traffic; 
Pan-Am Wants Over-land Flights; Manufacturers Beating Bushes 
For Metals to Make Appliances; First West Coast Tractor Plant 


OS ANGELES — If a certain Con- 

gressman’s conversation with a news- 

paper reporter proves an accurate 
blueprint of the future, southern Califor- 
nia’s aircraft industry may soon have to do 
a rapid shift into high gear. 

According to press accounts, Rep. Mer- 
row of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee says the Navy will build its 14,500- 
plane air arm up to full strength by next 
July 1—four years ahead of schedule. 

Local aircraft plants so far have been 
slow to increase working forces because 
they expected to handle their present con- 
tracts without major expansions. Despite 
shortages in certain engineering skills, 
there has been plenty of production-line 
manpower. A quick advance of schedules 
might suddenly end this comfortable situ- 
ation. It also might force subcontracting 
of much work now being done in the ma- 
jor plants’ own shops. 

If accord in the Russian situation should 
deflate the Congressman’s war scare, an- 
other factor still is lurking in the wings. 
Little has been said publicly about the 
military's need for transport craft, but the 
Berlin air lift, with its backbreaking load 
on our air fleet, is demonstrating day by 
day that if the U.S. public wants a strong 
air arm, it must provide adequate equip- 
ment for swift movement of fuel and other 
supplies in time of emergency. 

The 70-group funds, now nearly allo- 
cated, provided for only 28 Douglas and 
107 Fairchild cargo planes. Unquestion- 
ably Congress will be asked for an addi- 
tional appropriation for military transport. 
Since at recent estimates the industry will 
need 18 months to get into peak produc- 
tion on the models already scheduled, dras- 
tic revision in the present outlook may be 
expected before many months have elapsed. 

Suppliers Shy 

Major airframe companies say some 
would-be suppliers have been shying away 
from purchase orders bearing the rubber 
stamped standard paragraph to the effect 
that such purchases are “subject to the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1948, as amended.” 
The temperamental ones fear they can’t 
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be sure just what their margin of profit 
might be if, some day, the contract should 
be reopened for renegotiation. 

At this writing, ofhcial interpretation of 
the Act must clarify many points. Old- 
timers, however, scoff at such fussiness, 
pointing out that (1) everybody knows 
the Government isn’t going to stand for 
excessive profits but will permit fair mar- 
gins because the clear intent of recent legis- 
lation is to build a strong industry; (2) 
constant new rules and a mild state of con- 
fusion is a normal and harmless phenom- 
enon in this business of selling to the Gov- 
ernment; and (3) smaller manufacturers 
might as well get used to this particular bit 
of red tape, because they can’t afford to 
overlook the possibilities of selling to the 
biggest of all customers. 


Gloomy Outlook 

The Government, indeed, is in a fair 
way to become not only the biggest, but 
nearly the only, customer for aircraft for 
a long time to come. W. J. R. Sims, direc- 
tor of Atlas Aircraft, phrased the plight 
of private plane manufacturers when he 
told a luncheon group lately that “In 
short, ladies and gentlemen, the (private- 
ly-owned airplane) industry is practically 
flat on its back. Not long ago, rainbow 
pictures were painted of flying clubs that 
would spring up overnight throughout the 
land, of residential developments built 
around private airports from which Dad 
would fly to work. . . . Late in 1915, slight- 
ly over 2,000 units were produced . . . in 
1946, nearly 35,000 . . . but in 1947 pro- 
duction slumped to 15,000 . . . total pro- 
duction may drop to near 7,000 units by 
the end of the year....” 

The industry's other big customer, the 
airlines, can be expected to yield little busi- 
ness for some time. RFC is figuring out 
just how extensively it can help refinance 
the major lines out of their unseaworthy 
financial condition, with the . industry’s 
losses currently running about $20,000,- 
000 a year. 

A series of general fist fights meanwhile 
is going on among individual lines, with 
the umpiring Civil Aeronautics Board the 


target for most of the pop bottles. CAB’s 
formula of a 10 per cent fare boost—third 
such increase in two years—may price the 
airlines nearly out of the market, for air 
travel will cost nearly twice as much as 
Pullman fares. American Airlines, still 
aching from a $5,000,000 half-year loss 
following temporary withdrawal of its 50 
DC-6’s for re-investigation, has flatly re. 
fused to boost fares on its bigger dies 
carrying 65 per cent of its traffic. 

The non-scheduled airlines charge that 
the big air lines, with too-high overhead 
costs, want the taxpayers to underwrite this 
alleged inefficiency by mail subsidies. Three 
Los Angeles companies—the non-sched- 
uled Standard, Viking, and Airlines Trans- 
port Carriers—want to start a “‘coach-in- 
stead-of-pullman” air service, with trans- 
continental trips costing about $50 less 
than on the big lines. They would accom- 
plish this reduction by doing away with 
hot meals, downtown check-in stations, 
and elaborate reservation systems. These 
three lines have joined to fight CAB's 
charge that in flying so often, these com- 
panies have become unauthorized sched- 
uled lines. 


Schedule Troubles 

Major airlines protest that in order to 
hold their franchises, they must maintain 
regular daily schedules, although more 
people fly during the latter part of the 
week, leaving Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday flights with many unfilled seats. 
They complain that the non-scheduled 
lines sit idle during the dull days, then put 
all their planes into the air and skim 0 
the cream of the week-end traffic—leaving 
to the major lines the unprofitable hauls. 

American Airlines wants to offset this 
competition by offering half-fare rates to 
family members on dull days. Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways and American Overseas, €x- 
pecting a winter drop in ocean travel, plan 
a 25 per cent slash in overseas fares. PAA 
also is experimenting with “tourist class 
Clippers on the run between Puerto Rico 
and New York, using larger planes and 
eliminating such extra service as free meals. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 60) 

Most lines, in fact, would be glad to do 
away with free meals, although a few still 
are adding touches of glamour to intrigue 
the carriage trade—witness American’s 
three big D-6 flights out of Los Angeles, 
which greet incoming and outgoing pas- 
sengers with a brand new red carpet rolled 
to the plane ramp. (One cynical observer 
reports passenger reaction as follows: 
“They either walk around the carpet to 
keep it clean, take off their shoes, or won- 
der who the hell is coming in!’’) 

Fred Miller, whose non-scheduled Air 
America, Inc., has been doing a thriving 
business in $99 transcontinental flights, 
says his cut-rate service is not seriously 
cutting into the main source of airline busi- 


ness, but rather is tapping a hitherto un- 
exploited field. Careful surveys, he says, 
show most passengers either (1) never 
flew before, or (2) habitually used train 
or bus. 

Pan American Airways is fighting might- 
ily for permission to fly its Clippers over- 
land, linking 13 U. S. cities. PAA argues 
that its competitors, including even for- 
eign-owned airlines, have this privilege, 
that passengers would benefit from non- 
change service to foreign destinations, and 
that U. S. taxpayers might reduce their 
mail-pay burden by sundry millions of dol- 
lars through prospective operational econ- 
omies. 

The other airlines, presenting a solid 
front in opposition, have helped run up 
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an all-time-high total of 8,000,000 words 
in sizzling testimony, which CAB is labo. 
riously trying to digest from its 5582 legal- 
size pages of transcript—a stack which, 
PAA points out, is 12 feet high, or at least 
two feet taller than the average elephant. 

Any blind man can see this excited and 
upset industry is not in a position to in- 
vest heavily in new “rolling stock” until 
its major members are back in the black. 
Government business, or nothing, is virtu- 
ally the choice. So great is the job to be 
done, however, that there will be enough 
work to operate the aircraft manufacturin 
industry at a comfortable and profitable 
level over a period of considerable length, 

The aircraft industry is lucky that it uses 
aluminum instead of steel as its main raw 
material. Some one has estimated that the 
steel industry, at its present rate of opera- 
tion, can produce all the steel needed for 
the 3366 airplanes recently ordered in a 
matter of three hours or so, although, of 
course, much aircraft steel consists of spe- 
cial alloys calling for highly controlled 
production. The present aircraft program 
would involve some 15 days’ output of 
the aluminum industry. . 

Other local manufacturers, their hair 
still standing on end from the recent steel 
price increases—including Kaiser's $30-a- 
ton advance—wish they were equally well 
off for materials. Some large appliance 
manufacturers, accustomed to buy directly 
from the mills, are now having te send 
scouts all over the country to pick up ware- 
house sheets. 

Local industry is hoping that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration’s recent allow- 
ance of extra power to northwest alumi- 
num producers will mean an enlarged 
supply of sheet for this area. Some plants 
have been able to substitute aluminum for 
steel despite the extra cost, among them 
the widely publicized Davis Motor Co. of 
Van Nuys, which is getting into pilot pro- 
duction of its new three-wheel car. Alumi- 
num is used in the vehicle’s body work. 
Present schedules call for output of 50 
cars a day within three months, with a 
long-range goal of 500 cars daily. The 
“divan sedan’’ model will sell at $995 
F.O.B. Van Nuys. 

First full-sized tractors to be produced 
on the West Coast are being turned out 
at the Azusa plant of Jumbo Steel Products 
Co., where production is expected to reach 
400 a month by next January. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has been congratulating itself on contriv- 
ing to get the Stanford Research Institute 
to extend its operations to this area. A staff 
of brilliant scientists, already distinguished 
for their work on secret war weapons, will 
turn their energies to local industrial prob- 
lems in such fields as radar and television 
design, soil conditions, petroleum chem- 
istry, ceramic clay, high-speed photog- 
raphy, and technical developments in avi- 
ation. Results of a piece of research will be 
kept confidential and will become property 
of the firm that foots the bill. Thus top- 
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notch research talent will be put to work 
on the missing link between the funda- 
mental discoveries in pure science and their 
commercial applications to industry. 

Here’s one for the book! The West 
Coast’s first application of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act's provisions against “‘feather-bed- 
ding” came recently in a case where a local 
contractor had been required to pay six 
cement finishers on a job where only two 
could work. The remaining four merely 
stood by and watched, and when told they 
would not be required, said, ‘If four of 
us go, all go.” NLRB’s local office, backed 
by Washington headquarters, ordered the 
union to reimburse the protesting con- 
tractor. 

CIO Auto Workers have just experi- 
enced their first local loss of an election on 
the “union shop” question, having failed 
to get a majority vote at North American. 

Despite the golden predictions of post- 
war prosperity, world trade is bringing no 
bonanzas to local industry. Both imports 
and exports have fallen off at Los Angeles 
harbor, as generally throughout the nation. 
Dollar-rich Latin-American countries have 
spent so much of their war savings for 
US. goods that only an increased flow of 
imports to the U.S. can keep up the busi- 
ness. Latest import developments, how- 
ever, have been not from the South but 
from Europe. Recruits to the auto indus- 
ty’s West Coast parts subcontracting 
movement have viewed with keen interest 
the unloading of several large cargoes of 
foreign-made cars, being marked here at 
prices substantially under the U.S. prod- 
uct. A single shipload recently brought 
395 of the peewee vehicles. 

One local firm to find a new formula to 
the foreign exchange problem is Rheem, 
which has formed an association with Ev- 
enblij Vatan N.N. of Koog de Zaah, Hol- 
land, to build a steel shipping container 
factory that will be Europe’s most modern. 
The 30,000-square-foot plant is in a sub- 
utb of Amsterdam. 

The local industry with perhaps the big- 
gest stake in world business conditions is 
tuning into increasing difficulty in pene- 
trating an “iron curtain” abroad. Eric 
Johnston reports that movie audiences out- 
side the U.S. are larger than ever, but for- 
eign governments, particularly the British, 
ae subsidizing home production of films 
0 extensively that the U.S. product, which 
in 1946 brought 120 million dollars roll- 
ing back across the sea into Hollywood cof- 
fers, yielded only 90 million in 1947 and 
next year may not top 70 million. 

Twentieth-Century Fox’s own version of 
the film industry's new ‘Marshall Plan” 
8a program for making 12 “A” films in 
England, Sweden, Italy, Germany, and 
possibly France. Immediate effect on the 
local industry was a reduction in the shoot- 
ing schedule which had called for 22 films 
tobe shot in the studio’s Hollywood plant. 

Into this gloomy picture has stepped 
Howard Hughes, fresh from his recent 
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jousts with Senator Brewster and thirsting 
for new worlds to conquer. When the fiery 
plane maker acquired a controlling interest 
in RKO from Floyd Odlum—who in turn 
moved deeper into the airplane industry 
by taking a directing role at Convair — 
things began to happen in this rapid-fire 
sequence: 

(1) Reassuring statement from RKO 
President Peter Rathvon to the staff, con- 
taining the comforting intelligence that 
“Mr. Hughes contemplates no wholesale 
firings . . . he has no army of hungry rel- 
atives, waiting to take over your jobs. ...” 

(2) Speedy exit of Mr. Rathvon. 

(3) Ditto exit of Dore Schary, talented 
producer who, immediately upon clashing 


with Hughes’ production policies, re- 
signed and was snapped up by MGM. 

(4) Fifty per cent reduction in studio 
staff, beginning with publicity men and 
writers and culminating in cancellation of 
nearly all pictures previously planned. 

New sensations are spontaneously gen- 
erating at the rate of approximately one 
per minute, leaving the bewildered studio 
staff in the condition of the heroine of the 
celluloid serials as she hangs over the cliff, 
waiting to see what new peril lies in store. 

For Hughes the next major project, it is 
rumored, will be to get his huge flying 
boat out of the dock where it lay while 
Congress was erupting in Washington, and 
take it into the air to see if it will fly, with 
Hughes himself at the controls. 
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Maritime Strike Clouds Have 
Their Silver Lining 


Coast Less Dependent on Shipping Than Formerly; 
Operators Determined on Victory and Look For a 
Generally Improved Situation After Settlement 


rent maritime strike lasts six months, 

as some close observers in labor ranks 
forecast, it cannot be as disastrous to the 
economic life of the West as the big strike 
of 1934, for thiee reasons. First, the Pacific 
Coast is less dependent on the East for its 
fabricated materials than before the war; 
second, it also has less outbound cargo, 
either to European or Far Eastern destina- 
tions; third, the railroads have been han- 
dling a far greater proportion of the trans- 
continental traffic than in earlier years. 

As far as the maritime employers are 
concerned, they feel they have come to the 
point where the Harry Bridges domination 
of the situation can no longer be endured, 
and where there is a good chance of win- 
ning. The government no longer owns all 
the ships and therefore cannot force the 
operators’ hands, as it has done in the past. 
Furthermore, the government is not as 
sympathetic to labor appeals as it once was 
even though about 30 per cent of the out- 
bound cargo consists of army and navy 
shipments. 

Of course considerable diversion of 
cargo to Atlantic and Gulf ports is bound 
to ensue, and it may be a long time before 
all of it comes back, but in the end the 
economy in time and money by shipping 
through Pacific Coast ports will be in the 
West's favor. Once the labor issue has been 
settled, then there will be a chance for the 
new Western Transportation Conference, 
organized last spring, to iron out the acces- 
sorial charges and other hindrances that 
have put the Coast ports in an unfavorable 
position. 

The lessened dependence of the Coast 
on its ports is indicated in such facts as 
the one dug up by the San Francisco Bay 
Area Council, that in five counties sur- 
rounding the bay two out of every wage 
jobs represents job-opportunities which 
did not exist in 1940. In two of the coun- 
ties, Alameda and Contra Costa, on the 
east shore of the bay, the increase in fac- 
tory jobs between 1940 and 1947 outdis- 
tanced the combined employment in other 
fields—wholesaling, retailing, finance and 
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insurance. This increase amounted to 
76,857. 

Weekly paychecks in manufacturing 
plants in the area averaged $61.94 in July, 
1948, as compared with $31.45 in July, 
1940, and $60.81, at the height of wartime 
activity in July, 1945, the Council reports. 

Among the new industries in the Bay 
Area are the United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. of Burlington, N. J., who have pur- 
chased a 35-acre tract in Richmond, where 
they will erect a cast iron pressure pipe pro- 
ducing unit. The product is used in water- 
works systems, sewage works, gas systems, 
oil refineries and chemical plants. Other 
new eastbay establishments include a 
$500,000 multiwall paper bag plant in 
Berkeley to be constructed by Ames Harris 
Neville Co. of San Francisco. 

Further steps toward providing more 
electric power for California are being 
taken by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in start- 
ing construction of a $50,000,000 steam 
generating plant in Contra Costa County 
to be ready for operation in 1951. It will 
have a capacity of 402,000 horsepower, 
and will be similar in design and capacity 
to the new Moss Landing steam plant on 
Monterey Bay announced a few weeks 
earlier. 

The recent episode in the history of Ros- 
enberg Bros. & Co., titan of the dried fruit 
packing industry, is an interesting example 
of how a dominating organization may be 
heartily cursed by its competitors, yet in 
the last analysis they would not want to see 
it pass out of the picture. Last winter Ros- 
enberg Bros. was sold to Nathan Cum- 
mings of Chicago, who had earlier gotten 
control of Consolidated Grocers Corp. Ob- 
jection to the deal was raised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, on monopolistic grounds, 
so Mr. Cummings announced that “Rosie,” 
as the big dried fruit organization is known 
throughout the dried fruit industry, would 
have to be broken up and sold piecemeal, 
as he could not find a buyer. 

This created consternation, because it 
was instantly realized that without “Rosie” 
there would be no one to make the market, 
and general confusion would follow. 


Finally a syndicate headed by Blair & Co, 
of New York was formed to buy out Mr. 
Cummings, who made a. nice profit for 
himself. And now Rosenberg Bros. will 
continue on much as before, with Arthur 
Oppenheimer continuing as the spark plug 
as he has for so many years. 

The dried fruit industry appears to be 
developing more of a merchandising sense 
and becoming less dependent on govern- 
ment purchase deals to bail the growers out 
of difficult market situations. More of the 
prunes, peaches, apricots, raisins and pears 
are going into consumer packages all the 
time, and interest in packaging was con- 
siderably stimulated by the packaging show 
held in San Francisco in July. This was the 
first large-scale demonstration of packag- 
ing machinery on the Pacific Coast, and 
attracted much attention. It will be repeat- 
ed next year. 

Diesel engineering occupied the lime- 
light for two days in August, when key 
representatives of Pacific Coast diesel en- 
gine manufacturing companies and inter- 
ested educators from Western colleges and 
universities participated in an educational 
conference in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
It was conducted jointly by the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers Association, the 
University of California, and California 
Research Corporation. Part of the sessions 
were held at the University of California, 
and the remainder at the Richmond Lab- 
oratories of California Research, where the 
group participated in discussions of the 
use and performance of diesel fuels and 
lubricants. 

Stanford Research Institute, already 
showing many signs of alertness and ag- 
gressiveness, now reports that it has com- 
pleted computation of how fast the coun- 
try’s airframe industry can expand in the 
event of a national emergency. This study 
was performed for the government, and 
requires a computation of only an hour or 
two, once the basic data are in hand, and is 
expected to provide a sure scientific way 
to estimate schedules, replacing long, un- 
certain and guesswork methods used dur- 
ing the war. 
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and Near the lapping waters of the Bay at Hunters Point in San Francisco, P. G. and E.’s Station “P” is 
peat: rapidly growing from a good sized power plant into a giant with an electric generating capacity 
of 360,000 horsepower. When the new power goes on the line this winter, Station “P” will be the 
largest generating plant on P. G. and E.’s vast system. And it’s just part of our postwar construc- 
tion program which is adding nearly 2,000,000 horsepower to our power supply. 
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We put salt water to work at 
Station “P” Two tunnels, six by 
nine feet, will pour 230,000,000 
gallons of Bay water daily 
through the plant to cool the 
steam from the turbine-gener- 
ators.That’s nearly three times 
as much water as San Fran- 
cisco uses every day. 


When Station ‘‘P” hits its 
maximum output, it will pro- 
duce six times as much electri- 
cal power as it does today. Still 
other plants, both steam and 
hydro, are on the way to pro- 
vide more power for Northern 
and Central California homes, 
farms and factories. 


Each of the 
four boilers at 
Station “P” is 
taller than an 
8-story 
building. 


P.G.and E.is =~ 
enlarging its =_§ oll oa 
system at. th = 
the rate of 4 = . 
more than a 
$10,000,000 “Z, 


plants are 
adding % million 
horsepower 
during 
next 
@ 7 months. 
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OLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Maybe it is the abandonment of the 
basing point system and maybe it is 
the invigorating autumn atmosphere in the 
Pike’s Peak area of Colorado, but some- 
thing has given this area a shot in the arm. 

Announcement that the big steel mills 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
at Pueblo, Colo., henceforth will ship 
products f.o.b. the mill is considered a 
turning point in the economy of the area. 
No-more-basing-point applies to Ideal’s 
new 25,000-sax a day cement plant on the 
Arkansas River between Pueblo and Canon 
City. 

All this means that industrial plants 
close to Pueblo, such as those in Colorado 
Springs, suddenly look a lot more attrac- 
tive. The old basing point system equalized 
freight rates so that towns far from steel 
mills, cement factories and the like weren't 
at any great disadvantage. Not so today. 
The new trend is for industry to huddle 
close to the source of supply. 


Property-Rich Chamber 

In Colorado Springs the very enterpris- 
ing Chamber of Commerce doesn’t monkey 
around with landlords and landowners 
when it comes to providing attractive sites 
and quarters for industrial enterprises 
looking for a home. Instead, the Chamber 
has laid cash on the barrelhead and pur- 
chased the most valuable factory sites in 
the whole Pike’s Peak area, to use in com- 
peting for new payrolls. 

The factory sites taken by the Chamber 
within the past month are just north of 
Colorado Springs on the highway to Den- 
ver, between two railroads and immedi- 
ately adjacent to factories of Alexander 
Industries, Aircraft Mechanics, and other 
thriving local industries already known 
from coast to coast and abroad. 

Another break in the same direction 
came last month when the $28,000,000 
Peterson Field layout, complete with 
buildings, trackage and everything imag- 
inable, was deeded over to the City of 
Colorado Springs—for peanuts. Already 
a few small enterprises have moved in, 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Basing Point Ruling Makes 
Home Town Plants Happy 


Oil Exploration in Empire Is Paying Off in Blue Chips; Dewey Buys 
His Wagon in Denver; Directory Lists Colorado Manufacturers; 
Rocky Mountain Area Leads U. S. in Per Capita Income Increase 





but it will be weeks before the Colorado 
Springs city fathers have worked out plans 
for breaking the g-eat airport into indus- 
trial sites. But anybody who is looking for 
a likely spot needn’t look any farther! 


Cheyenne Plant Activated 

What was Cheyenne, Wyoming's, big- 
gest industry during World War II, the 
modification center where B-29s were read- 
ied for Pacific battle duty, again is show- 
ing signs of life and activity. With a 
three-million-dollar modification contract 
from the U. S. Navy all but signed and 
sealed, the Denver firm of Mountain States 
Aviation, Inc., is getting set to utilize a 
sizable part of the Cheyenne plant for 
altering 450 of the Navy's biggest flying 
battleships. 

Incidentally, the big army post at Chey- 
enne, Fort Warren, has been put on a 
permanent basis and is mushrooming 
again. Kissing the boys goodbye is the 
best thing Cheyenne does, next to putting 
on Frontier Days, the rodeo that always 
lives up to its boast, “The Daddy of "Em 
All.” 

Happy Oil Men 

Maybe it doesn’t tally up to much in 
production figures as yet, but the enormous 
exploratory and drilling program being 
carried on by the nation’s leading oil com- 
panies in the Rocky Mountain region is 
paying off in blue chips. The operators 
who were pretty worried when the war 
ended, not knowing where the oil to fight 
the next war was coming from, have 
started to whistle a merrier tune. Wyom- 
ing, Alberta, Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico and possibly even Utah and Ari- 
zona have come out from under the sage- 
brush to loom large on the oilman’s map. 
Important discoveries have brought about 
the change. To name a few: Wyoming's 
Hamilton Dome, Sand Draw, Mush Creek, 
Church Buttes, Poison Spider, Ant Hills, 
Lost Soldier, and a score of other oil fields 
have witnessed finds that will be years 
reaching full development status. 

Colorado has its great Rangely Field, 
where production is due to double this fall 

















when a new pipeline to Salt Lake City’s 
new refinery (Standard of California) 
goes into operation. 

Another nice double-barreled find in 
Colorado was revealed last month when 
the Texas Company, Frontier Refining 
Company and Sunray Oil Corporation of 
Tulsa opened a second producing horizon 
at the Maudlin Gulch field near Wilson 
Creek in northwestern Colorado. Maudlin 
Gulch is an area already littered with small 
oil fields and one scheduled for long and 
costly exploration designed to open up 
some more Rangely Fields, if possible. 

Eastern Colorado now is beginning to 
have its turn again, after being treated as 
a stepchild for years during the frenzied 
oil development of Rangely. If space per- 
mitted, the rest of the region could be te- 
viewed, including Edmonton's fabulous 
LeDuc Field where the wild Atlantic No. 3 
still is violating all rules of good behavior 
and swelling Imperial Oil's bankroll 
scandalously. 


Dewey’s Little Red Wagon 

Don’t ask us why, but that noted Em- 
pire State farmer and public administrator, 
Thomas E. Dewey, recently bought a 
Winter-Weiss farm wagon from Denver's 
most versatile manufacturer. There is no 
truth to the report that it is a little red 
wagon. It is a big wagon, and the color is 
nobody’s business. 

Winter-Weiss didn’t become one of the 
Rocky Mountain region’s largest manufac- 
turing concerns overnight. Twenty-five 
years ago Henry A. Winter joined hands 
with Adolph Weiss in a modest shop for 
making motor truck bodies. Today they 
employ 250 men and women and have a 
plant in downtown Denver that covers 
80,000 square feet. Their products go all 
over the world. 

Making truck bodies still is an impor- 
tant part of the business, but WwW now 
manufactures heavy trailers for moving 
freight and machinery, farm and ranch 
equipment, portable drilling machines, 
livestock spraying equipment and wagons 

(Continued on page 68) 
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1. Flange for transportation equipment * 2. Planetary drive for oil field equipment * 3. Transmission for 
buses * 4. Commercial worm * 5. Hydraulic valve worm * 6. Aircraft cluster gear * 7. Spline gear for plan- 
etary system ° 8. Power take-off aircraft gear * 9. Commercial worm * 10. Synchro-mesh gear for bus trans- 


mission * 11. Spiral mitre automotive gear * 12. Precision-ground aircraft worm * 13. Torque tube for aircraft 
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lt’s ADVANCE in the West 
for Better Gears 


Aircraft 


You can depend upon ADVANCE to meet 
your every gear need expertly, economically, 
and promptly. At our plants in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco are complete facilities for 
designing and cutting aircraft, automotive, 
and industrial gears of every description. 
Many of our machines and processes are the 
only ones on the Pacific Coast. 


Spiral Bevel... Straight Bevel... 
Spur...Mitre...Helical... 
Worms... Worm Gears... Sprock- 
ets... Racks and Pinions... Serra- 
tions...Straight and Tapered 
Splines... All made in metallic or 
non-metallic finishes. 
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Automotive 


DESIGN 


Industrial 


At Advance your jobs will benefit by our in- 
dividualized service and vast experience. 
Quantity production of all gears at catalog 
prices. Prompt delivery. Wire, phone or 
write our Sales Engineering Department for 
further information on your standard gears 
and specific problems, or submit drawings 
for quotation. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


ADVANCE GEAR{&}MACHINE CORP. 


5855 HOLMES AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 1, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH: GEARS, INC., 20 LUCERNE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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SILICONES 


Silicones are Salesmen 


In a competitive market your strongest selling 
point is a superior product. Constant vigilance is 
required, however, to maintain that superiority. 
That's why top management men as well as 
design and production engineers are taking such 
keen interest in our silicone products. 


With this family of new engineering materials, 
designers are able to do all sorts of previously 
impossible things. Skillfully used, Silicones can 
give you a sound, competitive advantage. Take 
silicone electrical insulation for example. 


PHOTO COURTESY AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Skylift Electric Truck motors ore wound with DC 
Silicone Insulation which has 10 times the life and 
10 times the wet insulation resistance of Class *‘B"’ 
insulation. DC 44 Silicone Grease in the bearings 
has about 8 times the life of petroleum grease. 


Here's an example of the way Automatic Trans- 
portation Company of Chicago capitalizes on 
the competitive advantage our silicone materials 
give them. Recent ad copy carries this headline 
in bold-face type. 


a -OUT 
BURN-OU ad Motors 


Silicone Insulat Material Handling 
Skylit Means Unin 


That's good selling copy and it's backed up by 
the amazing stability of our silicone products in 
all of their various forms. You may be able to 
improve or protect your competitive position by 
keeping in touch with Silicone developments 
through the branch office nearest to you. 


Data on all of our DC Silicone Products is given 
in Catalog No. XI-15. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta « Chicago « Cleveland «+ 
New York e Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 

In England: Albright and Wilson, Litd., London 
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(Continued from page 66) 
for use on farms—maybe even band- 
wagons, for politicians to jump onto. 

An offshoot of Winter-Weiss manufac- 
tures equipment for making potato chips 
by the ton. One W-W industrial product 
in use in Latin America as well as in many 
parts of the United States, is the Portadrill, 
a rig mounted on a truck chassis providing 
a highly mobile unit for core drilling, 
shallow oil wells and water wells, shot 
holes for seimograph work, etc. 

Since making ships for the army and 
navy during the war, plus 8,000 army 
trailers of various sizes up to 45-ton jobs, 
Winter-Weiss has spread out and diversi- 
fied amazingly. There is a connection be- 
tween Winter-Weiss and Denver's really 
big Schwayder Brothers Trunk Company, 
biggest U. S. manufacturer of card tables 
and luggage, but beyond knowing that at 
least one of the Schwayder brothers is an 
important figure in W-W’s top manage- 
ment, we don’t know just what the con- 
nection is. Anyhow, all that Denver needs 
to begin to look like Los Angeles is about 
twenty more manufacturing industries like 
Winter-Weiss and Schwayder Brothers. 


Manufacturer's Guide 

We may have told you about the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce directory of manu- 
facturers and distributors called ‘Where 
to Buy in Denver—1948.”" Quite a book, 
and the Denver Chamber of Commerce in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building will 
be glad to send you one. 

But did we tell you about the ‘1948 
Directory of Colorado Manufacturers,” 
compiled by the University of Colorado 
Bureau of Business Research and published 
by the Colorado Resources Development 
Council? It is advertised for $2.00 and 
probably is worth ten times that amount, 
but if you make a noise like an industry 
looking for a state to move to, you'll prob- 
ably get it absolutely free along with quite 
a sales talk about Colorado and all its ad- 
vantages, opportunities, etc. Address Elton 
K. McQuery, executive director, CRDC, 
State Capitol, Denver. 

Incidentally, if you are interested in 
such things, ask Mac to tell you about the 
Manufacturers Clearing House Service of 
CRDC. It is a center for exchanging ideas 
and facts on demand and supply of manu- 
facturing facilities. Plants with idle equip- 
ment and labor use it to get sub-contract 
work, etc. Firms with jobs to farm out 
use it to locate sub-contractors seeking 
assignments. 


Who is Prosperous? 


It is something new for the people of 
the Rocky Mountain states to lead the na- 
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of competent people, 


always ready and able 


tion, but that is what they are doing right’ 


now in the cash-in-the-bank department. 
National advertising figures — an index 
seldom in error — show that the mountain 
area with the adjoining highplains region 


to serve you well. 
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isfar ahead of any other part of the United 
States including the Pacific Coast. 

Figures released recently by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce also show some 
facts that are causing widespread reallo- 
ation of advertising appropriations. 
Canny merchandise men who buy circula- 
tion on the basis of the number of persons 
reached now see that income per capita is 
an important guide to spendable cash, and 
the highest income per capital isn’t in the 
industrialized area but in relatively non- 
industrial or farming states. 

The national average (in per capita in- 
come increase since 1940) is exceeded by 
New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and Arizona (in that or- 
det, with New Mexico showing the most 
substantial gain—possibly because of the 
Los Alamos and White Sands atomic proj- 
ets). But less than the national average is 
registered by California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Nevada. Even exceeding the 
Rocky Mountain states mentioned are the 
Dakotas and Kansas, where new-rich 
wheat kings are hiding behind every 


Since inflationary price rises have made 
the average man worse off than he was be- 
fore the war, in terms of spendable cash, 
manufacturers looking for consumers able 
tobuy are eyeing those whose incomes have 
shown the greatest gain. These, it is fig- 
ured, still teel like spending money for 
things they want—and these, as shown by 
lineage of advertising placed by the big 
national advertisers and by government 

| statistics, are concentrated very largely in 
} the Rocky Mountain and high plains states 
| of the West. Manufacturers who are so 
| established as to make the most of this 
| moneyed market are in a most-favored po- 
sition for the years immediately ahead. 


New Salami Factory 
for San Francisco 


The familiar story of a foreign-born 
youth who came to America and made a 
success of his life was demonstrated again 
tently with the opening of the Buon 
Gusto Sausage Company, San Francisco, 
by Fred Casissa. The plant, costing approx- 
imately $150,000, is the largest of its kind 
itthe West, and has a capacity of 25,000 
pounds of Italian salami and other sau- 
ages, per week. Equipment is all of stain- 

steel, and an overhead conveyor sys- 
tm allows moving of products throughout 
the factory and to the basement refrigerator 
Units. 


Mr. Casissa, who ran away from his 
"J time in Italy at the age of 11, has been 
tSan Franciscan since 1920, and is also 
ner of the Buon Gusto Market, a super- 
i in the famed North Beach Italian- 
merican colony of San Francisco. He has 
ore a sausage factory in conjunction 
the store for a number of years, and 
new facilities will allow wider national 
international distribution of products. 
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Ves WITH RAPID WHEEL CONVEYOR* 


Rapid-Wheel conveyor can move your materials, parts or 
products for 30 to 70% less. 


The illustration shows in- 
coming stock on its way to 
storage. And not a man 
in sight! The conveyor is 
loaded right at the truck or 
car... unloaded at the 
stacking point. 


You can get Rapid-Wheel 
conveyor in either steel or 
aluminum . . . straight sec- 
tions and curves in several 
lengths, widths and wheel 
arrangements, plus spur 
curves, switches and other 
accessories. 


BARISTA <.: 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 


“TM, 
MAIL 
THE 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


Get complete details 
now on 
Rapid-Wheel conveyor 
or other 
RapiStan equipment 


------- CO 


° 
Vveyo* 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 

374 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 

(] Rapid-Wheel Conveyor _] Floor-to-Floor Units 

_] Rapid-Roller Conveyor (] Floor & Hand Trucks 

[] Portable Belt Units C] Steel-Forged Casters 
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Smaller Production Units One 
Result of Lumber Costs 


More Than Double Number of Small Mills Since 1936; Idaho De- 
posits of Cobalt May Free U. S. Dependence on Africa; New 
Wage-Hour Code for Oregon Women, Minors; Kaiser Lab Opens 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST. — There is 
P no end in sight for the record de- 
mand for the Northwest’s lumber, 
with both industry and construction snap- 
ping up every foot produced, according to 
reports presented at a recent semi-annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Association. 
Although hindered earlier this year by 
flood conditions in some areas, the industry 
has been meeting the demand. However, 
the effects of inflation on the lumber in- 
dustry have pushed costs upward alarm- 
ingly. During 1947, production costs in- 
creased $7.34 per thousand board feet over 
1946, with wage and salary costs up $3.46 
per thousand. The continuing spiral is seen 
in the fact that hourly earnings in May, 
1948, were 12 cents higher than a year 
before. 

One result of inflated costs has been a 
trend toward smaller production units, 
members of the Western Pine Association 
were told. Twelve years ago, mills produc- 
ing less than 20 million board feet per year 
accounted for only 28 per cent of the total 
lumber; last year mills of the same type 
accounted for 44 per cent. Where there 
were only 131 mills holding membership 
in the association in 1936, in June of this 
year there were 281. There has also been 
an increase in the number of firms which 

do not operate their own mills, but take 
’ the production of small sawmills and dry, 
refine, grade and ship the lumber. 

A New Source of Cobalt 

.With no fanfare whatever, a small crew 
of men far back in the primitive Blackbird 
district of east central Idaho, have been 
working toward production of cobalt that 
may free the United States from its de- 
pendency on the African Congo for our 
supply of this rare and precious metal. 
The nation’s only known large deposit of 
cobalt lies in this area, according to the 
reports of Dr. John S. Vhay (printer, 
that’s right) of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. The mineral has numerous uses in 
magnets, alloys and pigments, and was in 
top demand by the military during the war. 

Presence of cobalt in Idaho has been 
known for the past 50 years, but smelting 
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companies, unable to extract it profitably, 
put a penalty on other ores delivered to 
them if they contained cobalt. It is a sil- 
ver-white metallic element usually found 
associated in an ore state with iron, nickel, 
copper, silver and other metals. The Calera 
Mining Company is now preparing to 
work extensive leases in the area 20 miles 
southwest of Salmon, Idaho. It is planned 
to truck the concentrates to the nearest 
railroad (106 miles away) at McCall, for 
shipment to a refinery that is yet to be built. 
If predictions are well founded, the area 
should produce more than two million 
pounds of cobalt annually—about half of 
the annual U. S. consumption during the 
war. 
Oregon Passes New Code 

Labor, management and John Public got 
together in Oregon recently as a Confer- 
ence Board and came up with a workable, 
and satisfactory, minimum wages and 
hours code for women and minors. Man- 
agement was represented by Robert Bishop, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills; Ken H. Leash, 
Linnton Box Co., and Leo Baruh, Wad- 
hams & Co. 

There were three principal points of dis- 
cussion, starting with a new minimum 
wage. Oregon’s law formerly set 35c as the 
minimum for women and minors, but the 
Conference Board started with 75c and 
worked down, settling on 65c as a fair 
wage. Maximum number of hours that 
women and minors may work remains at 
44 hours per week, but allowance was made 
for additional working time at overtime 
rates if requested by the employer and ap- 
proved by the Wages & Hours Commis- 
sioner. Minimum rest periods remain at 
five minutes for each four hours of work- 
ing time or major fraction. 

When an employee is required to report 
for work and does so, but is not put to work 
or is furnished with less than half a nor- 
mal days work, the Board agreed that pay- 
ment should be made for two hours’ work 
at the employee’s regular rate. Power fail- 
ures, Acts of God or interruptions that an 
employer cannot reasonably foresee, do not 
come under this heading. 

These recommendations were submitted 


to the Wages & Hours Commission and 
were accepted under the title of Manufac. 
turing Code No. 8. 


Permanente’s New Laboratory 


Finishing touches are being put on the 
new Kaiser Aluminum Research Labora. 
tory, established at the Permanente Metals 
Corporation’s Trentwood Rolling Mills, 
Spokane. Headed by Dr. Paul P. Zeigler, 
a staff of experts occupies nine separate 
laboratories in the two story building 
erected for the purpose. Research will be 
conducted into many phases of light metal 
production and use, a primary project be- 
ing toward the refinement and perfection 
of both reduction and fabricating tech- 


niques, Extensive work will be done also | 
on the improvement of alloys, develop- | 
ment of alloys having special physical and | 
chemical characteristics, and the study of 


new cases for aluminum. 

Two laboratories, one using x-ray dif- 
fraction equipment, and the other metal- 
lographic microscopes, will conduct exten- 
sive investigations of the internal structure 
of various aluminum alloys. Through this 
work these departments will be able to 
determine more completely than ever be- 
fore the effects of various fabricating pro- 
cesses and thermal treatments on the 
physical, chemical and mechanical prop- 
erties of aluminum alloys. 

Northwest Survey 

Current activities of the Raw Materials 
Survey include a decision to make an ¢co- 
nomic study of Washington and Oregon 
coals because of the possible future short- 
age of fuel oil, and to study Philippine 
raw materials that could be used to ad- 
vantage by Northwest industry. Resump- 
tion of an economic study of Oregon clays 
by the Oregon state department of geol- 
ogy and minéral industries has been made 
possible through the engaging of Charles 
F. W. Jacobs, a ceramist who was formerly 
instructor at the New York State College 
of Ceramics, filling a vacancy left by 
Esther W. Miller in August, 1946. Mr. 
Jacobs has been engaged jointly by the de- 
partment and the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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How many of your employees are buy- 
ing U. S. Security Bonds regularly want and ne 
via the Payroll Sav 
to 50% of employees buy Security 
Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan concerns opera 
in those companies in which top employees ar 
management backs the Plan.) 
e@ How does their average holding com- 
pare with the national average? (The 
national average among P.S.P. par- 
ticipants is $1200 per family.) 
e@ Why is it vital—to you, your com- 
pany, 
personal 
Savings Plan this mont 
your business have an import 
stake in wise management of the 
public 
and industrialists agree t 
ness and the public will derive maxi- especially 
mum security 
the debt as widely as possible. 


is built up in the Treasury is used to 
retire a dollar © 
that is potentially inflationary. 
Moreover, every Security Bond held 
by anyone means fewer dollars go to 


can you answet these important questions? 


fer to obtain them. Such workers 
ed Payroll Savings. 


ings Plan? (35% @ What direct benefits are there for 
2 In 19,000 industrial 


your company: 
ting Payroll Savings, 
e more contented. 
Worker production has increased, 
absenteeism has decreased—even 
accidents have been fewer! 

All these benefits accrue in addi- 
tion to extra security for the indivi- 
dual who gets and holds Bonds. 


and your country—that you (Every $3 invested pay $4 at ma- 


ly get behind the Payroll turity.) 
h? You and But even a plan with all these 


ant benefits requires the sponsorship of 
top management for real success. 
debt. Bankers, economists, ® What do you have to do? The Treas- 
hat busi- ury has prepared a kit of material 
for you to distribute 
from distribution of among certain key men in your com 
pany. This will be your part in the 
ar that all-out campaign—starting April 15 
—for America’s economic security. 

f the national debt Make sure you get your kit. Be 
sure to give it your personal atten- 
tion. Keep the Payroll Savings Plan 
operating at its full potential in your 
company. It’s a major factor im 
goods. America’s security—your best busi- 


e Can't your employees buy Bonds at ness security! 
banks? Banks don’t provide Security For any help you want, call on 
Bonds on the ‘<nstallment plan’— your Treasury Department’s State 


which is the way most workers pre- Director. Savings Bonds Division. 


Every Security Bond doll 


market to bid up prices on scarce 
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Utah Coal Producers See 
Western Market Expanding 


Shift From Oil and Gas to Coal Promises Even Greater Demand; 
Loss of Export Trade Fails to Affect Market; Coal Production 
Doubled Since Pre-War Era; Development of Phosphates Urged 


ALT LAKE CITY—The future is be- 
\ ginning to take on a rosy hue for 

Utah coal producers. Before the war, 
with production running around three and 
one-half million tons annually, they some- 
times wondered if the industry hadn’t been 
expanded far beyond its available market. 
And there was much pessimistic talk that 
a large slice of the producing capacity 
would have to be squeezed out before the 
remaining mines could get on a solid eco- 
nomic footing. 

Under the impact of the war, production 
climbed to 4,000,000 tons, then 5,500,000 
tons, then 6,500,000 tons, and finally in 
1944 to more than 7,000,000 tons. 

Coal Demand Continues 

This proved nothing except that war 
produces a terrific demand for coal. But 
1945 and 1946 held close to 6,500,000 
tons and 1947 soared above the 7,000,000 
mark again. This continuing high demand 
was held up for a time by export business 
(which couldn't be expected to last be- 
cause of fantastically high transportation 
costs). But this year Utah producers are 
out of the export business and production 
is still holding close to the 7,000,000 ton 
mark. So it appears to be a plausible as- 
sumption that the Western steel industry 
and other new coal consuming industries 
have created a market for Utah coal ap- 
proximately twice as large as the pre-war 
demand. 

But this is only part of the color in the 
rosy tinge. Industries are being forced to 
shift from oil and natural gas to coal be- 
cause of shortages of the first-mentioned 
fuels. And coal-burning electric generat- 
ing plants, now building or scheduled for 
this area and the Pacific Coast, will bring 
a demand for enormous quantities of coal. 
The Pacific Coast has long been the chief 
“outside” market for Utah coal, so any 
new demand there is bound to be reflected 
back to the Utah fields. The talk now is a 
future expansion of producing capacity 
rather than of a wringer job on existing 
capacity. 

The reliance of this area on the growth 
of the Pacific Coast is being felt in many 
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industries other than coal. For example 
Dr. Elroy Nelson, acting director of the 
Bureau of Economics and Business Re- 
search, University of Utah, reports that 
“almost all of southern Utah’s agricultural 
development is now affected by the Cali- 
fornia market. Before the war 90 per cent 
of Utah’s eggs found a market in New 
York City. Now 92 per cent are moving to 
California. Row crops and meat animals 
are moving in increasing volume to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The staff of the Utah state engineer have 
been analyzing the recent negotiated up- 
per Colorado River basin compact. And 
their conclusions are decidedly encourag- 
ing to the many Utahns who had sadly de- 
cided that their state had been pretty well 
“negotiated” out of its heritage in that 
river system. 

With a fully developed and regulated 
river, the water experts say, the compact 
will give Utah about 1,700,000 acre feet 
of water annually. This would be sufficient 
to take care of the proposed Central Utah 
and numerous small projects scattered 
around the southern and southeastern 
parts of the state. 

Utah negotiators were unable to “‘sell” 
the other states on diversion for northern 
Utah projects but that part of the state, 
according to State Engineer Ed H. Watson, 
can be taken care of from the Bear River if 
Central Utah is built. 

Bear Needs Regulating 

The Bear, he reasons, must now be regu- 
lated for power production. If central Utah 
were built Bear River hydroelectric power 
could be largely eliminated by exchanges 
from Central Utah. The Bear could then 
be regulated for irrigation, making avail- 
able for use some 750,000 acre feet which 
now wastes into Great Salt Lake. 

Incidentally, Colorado, which sometimes 
“gets in Utah’s hair,”’ and vice versa, was 
more reasonable than the Utah negotiators 
expected her to be. The Coloradans com- 
promised on several points which, had 
they maintained their original position, 
would have made an agreement impossible 
from Utah’s standpoint. 


The Utah Chamber of Commerce and 
the University of Utah’s business and eco. 
nomic research bureau have teamed up to 
look for opportunities to develop natural 
resources around the state. A natural re. 
source committee, representing the two 
agencies, has been touring the so-called 
hinterland counties, exchanging ideas and 
suggestions with local civic groups. 

The protested steel freight rates from 
Geneva, Utah, to Pacific Coast points have 
grown mightily since they were first pub- 
lished by western carriers. But their con- 
tinuation appears to be more vital now to 
the state’s steel industry than when the 
case started. The $8 rate has been hiked to 
$11.60 by percentage increases. But if the 
general increases were applied to the old 
$12 rate it would be a whopping $18 
per ton. 


Use Own Phosphates 

Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 
possess 60 per cent of the nation’s phos- 
phate deposits, yet the production from this 
area amounts to only 8 per cent of the 
yearly output. According to Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior C. Girard Davidson, 
farmers of the West are paying premium 
prices for this fertilizer that lies right in 
their own back yards, while Eastern farm- 
ers are getting it as much as $60 a ton 
cheaper. Most of the phosphates processed 
into fertilizers for Western growers come 
from such sources as Florida and the TVA. 
The small amount mined in the West is 
mostly shipped away as raw material. 

Except for the plant now going into 
operation in Seattle (discussed in this issue 
of Western Industry) there are only two 
small phosphate processing plants in Idaho 
and Montana. Western phosphate is pat- 
ticularly desirable, according to Secretary 
Davidson, because the ore also contains 4 
number of critically short minerals such as 
nickel, zinc, vanadium, lead and fluorine. 

With a public power source so close at 
hand, Mr. Davidson said, steps should be 
taken to further develop the electric fur- 
nace process of converting phosphate into 
fertilizer. 
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SD AOUANTAGES YOU GAIN 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY B&A REAGENTS 


Wider Selection Means you can order 
virtually all your reagent chemical re- 
quirements from the same source, at 
the same time. This is the economical 
way... the time-saving, easier way. 
More than 1,000 purity products of 
Reagent A. C.S., C. P., U.S. P., N. F., 
and Technical grades carry the B&A 
“Shield of Quality” label. 


Highest Purity Means you’re sure of 
gétting reagents that always meet or 
exceed exacting A. C. S. specifications 
when you specify B&A. These purity 


REAGENTS 


=e eee oo 40 RECTOR STREET, 


STANDARD 
oF 
PURITY 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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standards set by the chemical profes- 
sion itself are rigidly adhered to by 
Baker & Adamson, wherever estab- 
lished. That’s why B&A Reagents have 
been recognized as “setting the pace 


in chemical purity” for sixty-six years. 


immediate Availability Means full 
stocks of B&A Reagents are carried at 
General Chemical’s own chain of dis- 
tributing Stations . . . conveniently 
located coast to coast to serve you 
promptly and efficiently. The Station 


nearest you can build its stocks to meet 


your special requirements readily at 
all times, if you will outline your anti- 


cipated needs to your B&A Salesman. 


These Three Advantages Mean your 
chemical purchasing as well as labora- 
tory operations can be made more 
eficient . . . more productive. Plan 
ahead now by writing or calling the 


nearest B&A office listed below. 


Be sure to get the 200-page B&A Prod- 
ucts Book . . . a valuable guide when 


buying reagents. Available on request. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Aaqyenie 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 6, N. 


Y .2 oe oe ee oe ee oe 


San Francisco 4, Calif.—235 Montgomery St.—DOuglas 2-0904 


Los Angeles 15, Calif.—1151 S. Broadway—Richmond 7-7251 
Seattle 1, Wash.—1326 Fifth Avenue—Eliot 5287 
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HALL the employers be required to 

deduct the penalty assessments or 
levied on all members who fail to 
attend the divisional or combined quarterly 
meetings of the union, if the employer has 
received a written assignment from such 
members ?”’ 


fines, 


This was the question put before an im- 
partial umpire recently by the Furniture 
Employers’ Council and the United Furni- 
ture Workers, Local 576 (C IO). Accord- 
ing to the decision of the umpire, Michael 
I. Komroff, employers are required to do 
so. 

Such a decision under the Taft-Hartley 
Act is of far more than academic interest 
to industry as a whole, as it is one of the 
first of its kind. It is pointed out by officials 
of the Furniture Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that not only because a violation of 


WHEN IT COMES TO SHEETMETAL REQUIREMENTS — WHETHER ROUTINE OR SPECIAL — CALL ON US! 


Vic PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


5651 WEST CENTURY BOULEVARD 





Are Fines a Part of 
Union 


the Labor Management Relations Act en- 
tails a possible fine of $10,000 or a year in 
jail, or both, but furthermore, if an em- 
ployee is discharged because he fails to 
pay his ‘‘membership dues’’ on the ground 
that fines are membership dues, the em- 
ployer may be liable to an unfair labor 
practice charge and a back pay award if it 
be found that fines are mot membership 
dues. 

The Labor Management Relations Act 
provides that no deductions shall be made 
and forwarded to union representatives 
other than “‘with respect to any money de- 
ducted from the wages of employees in 
payment of membership dues in a labor 
organization.” It is the contention of the 
Furniture Employers’ Council that the 
questioned penalty assessments may not 
be withheld unless they are “membership 
dues.” 





When Pan American Airways needed an aircraft 
buffet for its Convair 240s on the Central and South 
American routes—we got the job. Pan-American, 
familiar with our long aircraft experience, knew we 
could engineer, tool, fabricate and assemble the buf- 
fet in strict accordance with aircraft specifications 
and CAA design and strength standards. 


For we at Vic Pastushin Industries, Inc., are an 
organization of specialists in sheetmetal fabrication. 
Our large modern plant is completely equipped for 
the manufacture of sheetmetal products, both com- 
mercial and aircraft, of aluminum, magnesium, and 
steel. Our welding is done by gas, electric, spot, 
seam, Heli-Arc, and Argon processes. 
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Dues? 


In the case of this particular industry, 
the union passed an amendment to its con. 
stitution and by-laws after passage of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, to the 
effect that membership dues shall includé 
“assessments, penalty assessments, and 
fines,’” when properly levied by the union, 
All members who have worked for an em. 
ployer more than five days have been te. 
required to sign an ‘Authorization to 
Check-off Membership Dues.”’ 

In June, 1948, the Furniture Employers 
Council notified the union that members 
would not deduct any fines from the earn. 
ings of employees after July 1, 1948, on 
the ground that the Labor Management 
Act of 1947 made such deductions illegal, 
The union took a contrary view. 












































(Continued on page 94) 
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King Jobn of England being com- 
pelled to sign the Great Charter 
(Magna Carta) of liberties, in 1215. 
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NO OTHER CHOICE 


True, King John had no other choice when 
he signed the Magna Carta . . - - but pur- 
chasing agents and toolroom men today 
are offered the widest choice obtainable 
when they select Bay State grinding wheels. 


BAY STATE FRACTIONAL GRADES 
split every single normal grade into 3 
degrees of hardness. Yes, this exclusive 
Bay State development enables you to make 
a more precise selection to get the best 
possible grinding wheel for any particular 
job. 

If you aren’t getting top performance from 
your present grinding wheels, it will pay 
you handsomely to investigate the possib/li- 
ties of Bay State Fractional Grades. 


Send for literature. 
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P-D BUYS MORENCI PLANT—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has announced sale of two wartime-built plants to Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration. They are a copper reduction plant at Morenci, and a copper 
refinery at El Paso, Texas, and have been operated under lease by 
Phelps-Dodge. 


' CALIFORNIA 


GAS LINE FOR SAN DIEGO—Construction will start in January on 
a 97-mile pipe line from Riverside county to San Diego, linking facilities 
of the San Diego Gas & Electric Company to the Texas-California line 
of the Southern Counties Gas Company. Cost of the pipe line is esti- 
mated at $4,000,000, and will furnish 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily. 


UNITED MOTORS BUILDING—Construction is under way on the 
$500,000 Berkeley office and warehouse building for the United Motors 
Service Division of General Motors Corporation. Upon completion, the 
company expects to double its present staff of 75 employees. John J. 
Moore Co., Oakland, is contractor on the job. 


WEST ELECTRIC SOLD—Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee electrical 
manufacturers, have purchased the business of West Electric Products 
Co., Los Angeles. W. G. Tapping, district manager for Cutler-Hammer, 
states that operating personnel will remain. 


© New home of Faultless Caster Corporation, Los Angeles. 


RYAN AWARDED CONTRACT—The Air Force, acting as procure- 
ment agent for the Army Field Forces and National Guard, has entered 
into a contract with the Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, for 
158 four-place Navion planes. The $2,500,000 deal also calls for com- 


ponents and spares equivalent in dollar value to another 60 complete 
Navions. 


STEEL PLANT COMES WEST—Facilities of the former plant of the 
Forrest Furniture Company, Inglewood, have been purchased by the 
Stor-All Corporation, Akron, Ohio, in a $400,000 deal handled by the 
LeRoy D. Owen Co., Los Angeles. The property will house the West 
Coast branch of Stor-All for manufacture of portable steel storage units. 


TOOL PLANT OPENED—A new and modern plant for precision tool 
and die making and stamping work has been opened at Culver City by 
NORLAC, firm operated by Leslie Glick and Frank Norman. The two 
started business in 1946 with production space of 13x32 feet, using an 
abandoned city bus for an office. Their present plant has 5000 square 
feet of space. 


FORD EXPANDS WAREHOUSING—Negotiations have been con- 
ducted by the Ford Motor Company for lease of a large warehouse in 
Richmond owned by the Santa Fe Railway, where Ford plans to install 
their service department. Approximately 250 employees would be 
moved there to handle approximately $3,000,000 worth of parts. 


BOX TOPS DID THIS—Associated Activities, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
was scheduled to open a new plant in Burbank on October 1, their third 
expansion in 18 months. The firm processes premium and contest re- 
sponses for national advertisers, and employs 600 workers in two 
Minneapolis offices. They expect to use 100 employees at Burbank. 
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SAFETY RECORD—This new industrial relations building (above) 
General Petroleum’s Torrance refinery has little-used hospital facilities 
because of the company’s record of nearly 1,000,000 man hours without 
a disabling accident. 


REFINERY GOES ABROAD—The Los Angeles refinery of the Path. 
finder Petroleum Company, Los Angeles, has been dismantled for ship- 
ment to Italy, following purchase by Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
to replace their Naples plant that was damaged during the war. ; 


NEW LOS ANGELES COUNTY FACTORIES—Burbank: Protection 
Products Mfg. Co., 5 W. Magnolia Blvd.; branch of Kalamazoo, Mich, 
firm; chemical preservatives and waterproofing compounds; H. A. 
Mahnke and H. A. Mahnke, Jr., in charge. E/ Monte: R.V.S. Mfg. Co, 
1011 S. Seaman Ave.; aircraft parts; Ralph V. Skarda, president, 
Hollywood: Castro & Humphreys Furniture Mfg. Co., 920 N. Citrus 
Ave.; tables and lamps. Huntington Park: Lawler Steam-mobile, 7410 
Long Beach Blvd.; steam engines and parts for automobiles. South Gate: 
Rosan, Inc., 5224 Southern Ave., manufacture of locking systems for 
aircraft industry; Jose Rosan, president. Los Angeles: Betham Gear 
Cutting Co., 1117 E. 78th St.; Gus Betham, owner. Forsum Mfg. Co., 
1135 E. 12th St., paint sets for children. Globig Engr. & Mfg. Co, 
1706 E. 83rd St., electric motors and grinders; J. W. Globig, president, 
Graniel Co., 4246 E. Washington Blvd., fishing reels and related prod. 
ucts; Gus Betham, owner. Tilt-Top Ottoman Co., 2450 S. Main St, 
club chairs and ottomans; Robert Virze, owner. Vernon area: Alcoa 
Packing Co. of Los Angeles, 4512 S. Alcoa Ave., meat packing; 15,000 
sq. ft.; occupancy expected about Octotber 1. Los ANGELES County 
EXPANSIONS—Com pton: L & M Shape Burning Co., 3200 N. Alameda 
St., erecting 17,500 sq. ft. plant at 3212 N. Alameda St.; acetylene 
torch burning. Los Angeles: Chesterfield Furniture Mfg. Co., 129 
Weller St., acquired building at 3929 Broadway PIl.; furniture. Cook & 
Price, 6714 McKinley Ave., moved to this location; refrigerated truck 
and aircraft air-conditioning units, etc. Eagle Bakers, 908 E. 15th St, 
added new loading dock. Eddy Hat Co., 42114 Wall St., opened another 
plant at 810 Kohler St.; making men’s fur felt hats and “Lite-O” cow- 
boy hats. Fluor Corp., Ltd., 2500 S. Atlantic Blvd., plans 62,000 sq. ft. 
engineering building; oil well equipment, cooling towers, etc. Indus- 
trial Hydraulics, Inc., 3535 Union Pacific Ave., moved to new 4,000 
sq. ft. building; hydraulic cylinders, custom boring, honing. Knudsen 
Creamery Co., 1974 Santee St., building 13,000 sq. ft. garage at 1930 
Santee St. and plan three-story building at 1959 Santee St.; cheese pro- 
duction. Ilco Tube Bending Works, 843 E. 31st St., has new 10,840 sq. 
ft. plant; plans line of chrome steel furniture frames. Kohl, Inc., 815 
E. 14th Pl., has 5,000 sq. ft. at new address; manufacturing handbags; 
W. W. Kohl, president. Manlove & Christian Mfg. Co., 3524 Union 
Pacific Ave., added new 4,000 sq. ft. building; aircraft parts, oil well 
tools, etc. Moll-Sills, 308 E. Ninth St., has more space at new address; 
manufacturing womens’ belts for needle trade. Parker Appliance Co, 
6506 Stanford Ave., plans to double manufacturing facilities by purchase 
of Air Associates plant at 5827 W. Century Blvd.; flared tube couplings 
and aiarcraft valves. Pioneer Wrapper Co., 2041 E. 25th St., moved to 
new 20,000 sq. ft. building; will increase output of gift and Christmas 
wrappings. Spaulding Macaroni Co., Inc., 247 E. 61st St., acquired 
20,000 sq. ft. at 1300 Goodrich Blvd.; both plants to be operated in 
manufacture of egg noodles, macaroni and macaroni products. W. H. 
Trimm Mfg. Co., 1811 Johnston St., added unit for manufacture of tool 
boxes, cabinets, radio chassis, steel parts, etc. Westgeld Casuals, 850 S. 
Broadway, acquired 2,500 sq. ft. at 1017 S. Grand Ave.; casual dresses. 
Willys-Overland Co., 6201 Randolph St.; plans expansion to produce 
two-wheeled and four-wheeled trucks and station wagons by end of 
year; expansion to continue until production sufficient to supply nine 
western states. E/ Monte: Los Angeles Die Mold, 1332 S. Seaman Ave, 
plastic and diecast dies. E/ Segundo: Lion Pacific Co., formerly at 1452 
N. Spring St., erecting building at 149 Sierra St.; sheet meal products, 
stampings; L. J. Cassou, president. Glendale: Metalite Mfg. Co., 924 
Thompson Ave., enlarging to 30,000 sq. ft.; hospital and dairy ware, 
aircraft parts, stamping, spinning, etc. Grow Mfg. Co., 3023 Riverside 
Dr., erecting 10,000 sq. ft. building, 917 Western Ave., to move about 
end of year; aircraft and appliance gears, electric motor applications, 
gear case work. Hollydale: Adel Precision Products Corp., Earthmaster 
Div., 12-24 Center St., added 4,000 sq. ft. building; agricultural imple- 
ments. Long Beach: Pacific Valve & Pump Co., 2976 Cherry Ave., build- 
ing 38,000 sq. ft. plant at 3201 Walnut Ave., Signal Hill; cast steel 
valves. Long Beach Press-Telegram, erecting 25,500 sq. ft. building at 
627 Locust Ave. Pasadena: Dunbar Bedding Co., 26 E. Colorado Blvd., 
building plant at 1631 S. California St., Monrovia; furniture, meres, 
box springs, etc. Crown City Die Casting Co., 84 N. Fulton St., — 

5,000 sq. ft.; zinc die castings. Torrance: Barrington Welding & Ma- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Many customers have found it possible to supply 

us with steel in 12 to 24 gauge sheets. In such 
pe cases, we will buy the steel from you and ship 
il We 


Lees: the pound-for-pound equivalent in 
ce Co., 


urchase EITHER 

plings 
ae .. . any selection of LYON standard products (see 
ristmas 


cquired partial list below) at regular published prices... 
ated in 
W. H. OR 


...assemblies, subassemblies, parts, etc., for 
your product—to your specifications—in an 
even wider range of gauges—8 to 30. 

For complete details, write or ask your near- 
est LYON District Office. 
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lications, General Offices: 1040 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
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age A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


— d , * Shelving © Kitchen Cabinets = @ Filing Cabinets 


© Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors @ Tool Stands @¢ Flat Drawer Files 
© Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes ® Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 
e Work Benches e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks ® Sorting Files 
@ Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools @ lroning Tables 


* Lockers 
attresses, 


y ahdel * Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs 
. Ma- * Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables 
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“My lawns once had,” said Manager Brad, 
“That run-down, barren look.” 
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“Since | got smart, they're like a park... 
| used the Yellow Book.” 


Like to make your new buildings 
look more attractive? Then thumb 
through your handy Classified Di- 
rectory...to ““Landscape Architects.’ 
When you need help fast, turn first 
to the Yellow Pages. Just as others 
turn to you, too, when you adver- 
tise in Classified! 


> 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 
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chine Works, 1124 Border Ave., adding 3,200 sq. ft. building; weldin 
and manufacture of special machines. Van Nuys: West Valley Planing 
Mill, 15043 Califa St., has new 4,000 sq. ft. building; planing milj 
products. Whittier: Sta-Hi Corp., 1020 Crocker St., acquired site on 
Washington Blvd., plans 12,000 sq. ft. plant; newspaper mat formers 
allied products. 


STEEL MILL EXPANDS—Facilities of California Cold Rolled Stee} 
Corporation, Los Angeles, have been enlarged by addition of a new type 
rotary gang slitter to slit wide coils or sheets of carbon or alloy steel 
copper, brass or aluminum. Additional annealing furnaces are under 
construction that will increase the firm’s carbon steel annealing capacity 
75 per cent. : 


PAINT COMPANY PURCHASED—Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., has 
announced the purchase of the Los Angeles plant of the Bishop-Conklin 
Paint Company. Present plans call for enlarging existing facilities, and 
erection of a new synthetic resin plant which was scheduled to go into 
production the latter part of October. 


FIRST POWER PLANT TO MEXICO—First unit of 24 power plants 
now under construction at the recently acquired Sunnyvale factory of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, has been tested and is ready for 
shipment to Mexico. The unit is a 5,000 kw. generator, and is part of 
a complete plant comprising steam turbine, generator, condenser, con. 
trols and accessories. Mexico has bought six of the plants. 


NEW BAY AREA LABORATORY—A new microwave and electronics 
research and development laboratory has been established at San Carlos 
by Varian Associates, headed by Dr. Russell H. Varian, inventor of the 
klystron tube. 


HUGE POWER PLANT PLANNED—Moss Landing, on Monterey 
Bay, will be the site of a new electric generating plant to be built by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. It will be the largest unit in the 
P.G.&E. system, with an installed capacity of 402,000 h.p. Included in 
the project are three 134,000 h.p. generators, first of which is scheduled 
to go into service in the spring of 1950, and the other two a year later. 


FOIL PRINTING CONTRACT SIGNED—Pacific Press, Los Angeles, 
has signed a contract with the Reynolds Metals Company of Richmond, 
Va. to produce printed foils. Two 6-color rotogravure presses are being 















ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


6063 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


TELEPHONE GRanite 7131 
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installed, as well as special die-cutting machinery. Reynolds has acquired 
property in Vernon to house foil laminating equipment. The contract 
marks the first time Reynolds has employed an outside printing firm, 
having operated their own printing plants heretofore. 


DRIED FRUIT FIRM SOLD—Ownership of Roseberg Brothers & 





































08 ¥ Company returned to the West Coast recently with conclusion of a deal 
"8 | seween Blair Holdings Corporation and Nathan Cummings, Chicago, 
ull | ho bought the company less than a year ago. The reported purchase 
On | price was $21,000,000. 
~” | HAWAIIAN HOLDING SOLD—Last of the property owned in Ha- 
waii by the A. B. and J. D. Spreckels sugar interests have been purchased 
eel | for approximately $3,000,000 by the Cs Brewer & Co., Ltd., of Hono- 
ype } Jylu. The sale covered five plantations, from which sugar will be mar- 
eel, ] jeed through the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation. 
pee NEW PACKING PLANT—Dawson-Miller Co., Inc., is the name of 
= anew fancy citrus fruit preserving company established at Ontario by 
Edward S. Miller. 
has | gervICE ENLARGED—New headquarters, including five main offices, 
klin 13 garages and two storage rooms, have been occupied by Goodhew 
and | jmbulance Service, Los Angeles. Cost of the new structure on South 
INntO 7 Hoover Street was $75,000. 
LUMBER FIRM SOLD—Grimm Lumber Company, San Bernardino, 
lants § jys been purchased by the Forest Lumber Company headed by R. B. 
y of | White of Kansas City, according to LeRoy D. Owen Company, who 
‘for | handled the transaction. Extensive improvements in the property are 
rt of planned, with a total investment of more than $100,000. Four other 
con- | Goythern California yards are owned by the Forest Lumber Co., at Santa 
Ana, Lancaster, Palmdale and Santa Paula. 
onics | THREE NEW LINERS PLANNED—American President Lines has an- 
arlos | nounced plans for three new super-liners for world passenger trade. 
f the | They will be 536 feet long, and will carry 228 passengers in addition to 
§22,000 cu. ft. of cargo space. Cost of the trio estimated at $33,000,000. 
terey | GOLD MILLING RESUMED—Central Eureka Mining Co. was sched- 
lt by @ uled to reopen gold milling operations at the mine near Sutter Creek, 
n the | Amador County, in September, after a long program of rehabilitation 
ed in § costing about $1,000,000. 
— RESORT AREA PROTECTED—A total of 66 square miles of desert 
country around Palm Springs was recently zoned by the Riverside County 
geles, § Board of Supervisors in an effort to prevent construction of a cement 
mond, § plant about 41 miles from the resort town. The ordinance prohibits 
being § etablishment of any heavy industry within the area. S. A. Guiberson Jr., 





who was planning the cement works, has been reported as continuing 
with the preliminary plans for his project pending a court decision. 


ANNUAL CMA MEETING—In keeping with the California Centen- 
nial theme, the annual meeting of the California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, on October 7, will be built 
wound the slogan, “Look Forward—to California's next 100 years of 
progress.” 


OIL LANDS LEASED—Several thousand acres of the Santa Ynez 
Valley, north of Santa Barbara, have been leased by a number of oil 
companies who are exploring the area for new oil fields. Barnsdall Oil 
Company has taken a lease on approximately 1,000 acres, while others 
have been taken by Shell, Union and Tide Water Associated. 


SPECIAL TRAILER FOR MOVING JOB—Seven 96-ton transformers 
were moved by the Bureau of Water & Power, Los Angeles, recently, 
by means of a new trailer built to department specifications at a cost of 
$30,000. The vehicle has a 110-ton capacity, and moved the 23-foot 
igh transformers over a 12-mile route without incident. 


NEW GAS LINE AUTHORIZED—Construction of a 73-mile pipe line 
ttm Desert Center into the Imperial Valley at a cost of $1,150,000, has 
been authorized by the Federal Power Commission. Southern California 
Gas Company is to build the line, drawing gas from the 1200-mile pipe 
line between Los Angeles and the Texas Panhandle. 


BAY AREA FIRM WINS CONTRACTS—Pacific Coast Engineering 
Company, Alameda, has recently been awarded five new contracts aggre- 
gating $1,200,000. The company, which has increased its production 
600 per cent since 1945, according to President C. Harold Ramsden, will 
build 18 tainter gate hoists for the Brazos River dam, Whitney, Texas; 
473¥)-foot diesel powered steel tug for the California Board of Harbor 
mmissioners ; a sea-going oil barge of 26,000 bbl. capacity for United 
Towing Company, a 218-foot bulk oil barge for River Lines, Inc., and 
pressure steel discharge pipes for the Tracy pumping plant on 
the Delta-Mendota canal, a project being built by Stolte-United, 
Duncanson-Harrelson, and Ralph A. Bell. 


CC ~ wa ea i Ri. a ol eS 


BEVERAGE FIRM MOVES WEST—Executive offices of the Nestle 

y , Inc., manufacturers and distributors of soluble coffee, tea and 

ailk products, will be moved from New York to Colorado Springs 

the next year. A 16-acre site has been obtained in East Colorado 
(Continued on page 80) 
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KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. Box 1971, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 


Without obligation, please demonstrate the effectiveness 
of KELITE R-D on the paints used in our shop. 
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Thcoading 


/ OF SMALL PIPE 


FRU LZk1W oor Ratchet Tthreaders 
give quick, clean threads on '/.” to 2” pipe 


@ No bothersome get-ready with these handy little 
RIGID Threaders. Just snap in size die head you 
need and go to work. Even on close-to-wall 
threads there’s no fuss or trouble—no extra 
dies required. These RIGID Threaders 

make it easy to get clean, quick threads 

on all kinds of small pipe. Sturdy 

steel and malleable construction—long 

life heat-treated tool-steel dies. No. 

0OR 1%” to 1” pipe; No. 111R, \’” 

1144”; No. 12R 1%" to 2”. Buy them at 

your Supply House. 


Free handy 
carrier for 
any group 
of sizes, 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Springs, where a 60,000 sq. ft. building will be erected. About 200 key 
personnel and their families will be moved west, with another 200 to 
be recruited from the local area, Cost of construction will be approxi. 
mately $1,000,000. 


CHEMICAL PLANT GROWING—Ready market for “xylose,” used 
in production of nylon, has resulted in plans for a full-scale production 
program at the plant of St. Vrain Industries, Longmont. The chemical 
is manufactured from corncobs by a process developed after seven years 
of research by three Longmont men, F. H. Riebling, R. John Townley 
and J. W. Hahn. Xylose is selling at $5.00 per pound, currently. 


CEMENT PLANT IN PRODUCTION—The huge $6,000,000 cement 
plant of Ideal Cement Company, newest and second largest in the coun. 
try, is in its second month of full production. Turning out 24,000 bags 
of cement daily, the plant is situated on the banks of the Arkansas River 
at Portland, about 26 miles west of Pueblo. 


SOAP FACTORY DESTROYED—A fire reported to have been caused 
by an overheated boiler, damaged the plant of the Lee Soap Co., Denver 
to the extent of $40,000. A fire in the same building not long ago did 
an estimated $35,000 damage. The plant was working on a large gov. 
ernment order, which was almost completely destroyed. 


NEW SMELTING PROCESS—A. J. Koebel, 68 year old prospector 
has been busy demonstrating his revolutionary smelting process to 
Northwest mining men. Ore concentrates are blown into a furnace Carry- 
ing 2,400-degree temperature, causing the concentrates to “explode” 
and combine with oxygen, becoming oxides. Waste flows out the bottom 
of the unit in a molten state, while the oxides are blown through pipes 
into a bagging plant. 


FLOTATION MILL—Bradley Mining Company is nearing completion 
of building a 150-ton flotation concentrating mill at the Ima tungsten 
mine, Patterson. Western-Knapp Construction Co., San Francisco, is 
doing the job, which is on three floor levels with a gravity feed system. 


DRILLING RESUMED—The Oklahoma Oil Co., Denver, has signed 
a contract with the Great Western Drilling Co., Rangely, for completion 
of the Goff No. 1 well in Moffat County. Leases on the property were 


with 
OAKITE 
DI-SANITE 


HIS new Oakite sanitizing agent kills odors at the 

source and simultaneously provides thorough, safe 
removal of dirt and bacteria-harboring films. Use it in 
washrooms, lockers, toilets, shower stalls ... wherever 
odors threaten and cleaning is required. Apply by 
swabbing, brushing or spraying. Write TODAY to 
Oakite Products, Inc., 1001 E. First St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. for detailed directions, formulas. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


LOS ANGELES (12) 1001 E. First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
OAKLAND (4) 95 Market St., Tel. Glencourt 1-2750 
SAN DIEGO (1) 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
SEATTLE (4) . 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
SAN FRANCISCO (7). . 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 2-5640 
PORTLAND (9)... .1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
SPOKANE (8) E. 41 Gray Ave., Tel. Riverside 8063 


OAKITES”“CLEANING 


MATERIALS - METHODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING Pia 
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recently taken over from the Empire Corp., after drilling halted about 
60 days ago when water was encountered. Showings of oil and gas have 
already been found. 


AONTANA | 


OIL FIRM MOVES—State headquarters of the Texas Oil Company 
have been moved from Shelby to Lewistown. 





TIMBER SALE—A total of 123,000 board feet of timber were sched- 
uled for sale on September 16 by the National Forest Service at Flathead 


national forest near Hungry Horse lake. The offering included larch, 
fir, spruce and white pine. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION—Montana was third among Western 
states in production of phosphate rock in 1947, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The West turned out a total of 1,249,819 tons, of 
which Montana produced 263,229 tons, worth $1,549,317. 


FREIGHT TERMINAL PLANNED—A $250,000 freight terminal is 
to be built at Great Falls by Consolidated Freightways, with completion 
exepcted by early 1949. Additional personnel will be needed when the 
structure is finished, according to Frank O'Boyle, Great Falls manager. 
The building will be 210 feet by 130 feet, housing offices, fireproof 
storage and covered facilities for loading and unloading. 





TUNGSTEN DEPOSIT FOUND—What appears to be an extensive 
deposit of commercial scheelite, the source of tungsten, has been located 


near Luning by W. D. Edds and C. H. Ide. The ore body is about 50 
feet wide. 


OIL PROGRESS REPORTED—Drilling is continuing on schedule at 
the deep test well southwest of Battle Mountain on property of the Clara 
Oil Corporation, a syndicate of California oil men. Plans calls for drill- 
ing to a depth of 5,000 feet. 


RICH ORE BODY LOCATED—Drill cores from an area approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet below former pemmneon indicate the presence of 
extremely rich deposits in the workings of the Richmond Eureka mine, 
operated by the Eureka Corp., Ltd., of Canada. In the early days the 
Eureka area was the world’s leading producer of silver-lead. 





Ss ee we we be 


FLOODED TOWN SOLD—Remains of the flood-wrecked town of 
Vanport were sold recently to the Zidell Machinery Company, Portland, 
for $178,591, with an agreement that all debris would be removed 


within six months. The war housing community originally cost around 
$26,000,000. 


© Proposed Portland office of Federal Reserve Bank. 


FOREST CONSERVATION CENTER—Roseburg is the headquarters 
of the Siskiyou-Cascade forest research center, headed by E. S. Kotok, 
former Ochoco forester. The center is a branch of the Northwest experi- 
Ment station, and is the fifth of its kind, intended for study of all phases 
of forest conservation. 


NEW BEVERAGE PLANT—Dad’s Root Beer Bottling Company is 
€ name of a new beverage plant opened at 3100 N.W. Front Street, 
Portland, by a firm headed by Eugene McDonough, St. Paul, Minn. The 


(Continued on page 82) 
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=a resi i> Model’”400” Portable Power 


Drive operates hand threaders, cutters, reamers 


@ Pick up the RIE1D Portable Power Drive and 
you have a pleasant surprise — it’s much lighter 
than you expect. Modern design lightweight alloy 
case is tops for strength and durability. Universal 
motor — forward, reverse, light socket power, turns 
pipe for your hand tools—saves your 

time and muscle. RIEID lathe- 

type three jaw chuck in front with 

chuck wrench ejector; self-centering 

workholder in rear turns with pipe. 

Sealed-in lubrication—no oil to spill. 

See the RIGID ‘*400’’ at your 

Supply House. 


Model “400” 


Model “400” fur- 
nished with tool 
tray, feet and all 
fittings (but with- 
out legs.) 


NL ON 


Model ‘‘400”’ oper- 
ates with RIEaID 
Universal Drive 
Shaft for threading 
up to 8” pipe. 
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As the white outline indicates, a standard unit of much great- 
er frame size would be required to do the work of Speedaire, 


rain or shine 


PERATING outdoors in all kinds 

of weather, protected only by a 
piece of sheet iron, this Speedaire drives 
areciprocating feeder that empties 
slate from the storage bin above it into 
dump cars, 

Three compelling reasons led the 
Coal Company to install Speedaire in- 
stead of a conventional worm gear re- 
ducer: Speedaire weighed 30% less— 
it required 26% less headroom—it 
saved $50.50. 

Speedaire is Cleveland’s new fan- 
cooled worm-gear speed reducer. Be- 
cause it is fan-cooled, Speedaire will do 
more work—will deliver up to doxble 
the horsepower of standard worm units 
of equal frame size, at usual motor 
speeds. It can be installed economically 
on many applications where other types 
have been used heretofore—giving you 
the advantages of a compact right-angle 
drive. Speedaire gives the same long, 
trouble-free service characteristic of all 
Clevelands. 

For full description, send for Catalog 
300. The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
3269 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, O. 


Western Offices: Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 


. CLEVELAND 


\ BS 


Worm Gear 
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company features a “papa,” “mama” and “junior” size of bottles, which 
are half-gallon, quart and nickel containers. 


TROOP SHIP CONVERSION—Willamette Iron & Steel Company, 
Portland, holds a $400,000 contract from the United States Lines, 
coupled with a $500,000 contract from the Maritime Commission, for 
conversion of the former Navy transport Comet into a general cargo 
vessel. Scheduled for completion within 90 days, the job is employing 
between 300 and 400 men. 


EXPERIMENTAL FOREST—A tract of 15,000 acres in Lane County 
has been set aside by the Forest Service for experimental purposes, 
Robert Aufderheide will head the project, which calls for cutting about 
20,000,000 feet of old-growth Douglas fir annually from stands esti- 
mated at one billion feet. 


PACKAGING PLANT PLANNED—Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia has announced plans to erect a $150,000 packaging plant at 
Portland in conjunction with their California Asphalt Corporation 
plant. Location was reported as San Francisco in the July issue of 
Western Industry. 


NEWSPAPER BUYS PLANT—Difficulties in obtaining construction 
of a new building in Pasco has resulted in purchase of the plant of the 
Kennewick Canning Company by the publishers of the Tri-City Herald. 
The former factory will be converted into a newspaper plant, according 
to G .C. Lee and R. F. Philip, owners. 


FOOD WAREHOUSE—Strandard Brands, Inc., has awarded a contract 
to Donald M. Drake Co. for construction of a $75,000 warehouse in 
Portland, to take care of distribution of its products in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and part of Idaho. W. B. Perkins of Portland is manager. 


NEW SAW MILL STARTED—Production was scheduled by late Sep- 
tember by a new saw mill at Independence by a group of lumbermen 
headed by Marvin Pippin. The plant has a capacity of 25,000 feet per 
shift and employs about 30 men. 


BUILDING PLANS RESUMED—Construction of a Pacific Northwest 
warehouse for Montgomery Ward & Company at Portland was expected 
to begin at an early date, following renewal of plans by the company 














The speed and ease with which one man 
operates ElectroLift to hoist and move 
loads up to six tons make for greater plant 
efficiency. And ElectroLift lowers handling 
costs by economical use of electric power 
as well as its savings in time and labor. 
See for yourself how this sturdy worm- 
driven hoist practically pays for itself. 
Write for complete details on monorail, 
motor-driven, trolley, twin-hook, rope 
guide, two-speed and other types. 


IRVING G. KING 
821 Mateo St. Los Angeles 21, Callf. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. © 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y: 
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to go ahead with awarding a contract. Estimated to cost about $1,500,- 
000, previous action on the building was dropped earlier this year 
pecause of high costs. 


LUMBER FIRM SOLD—Kenneth and Grant Lovegren of Cottage 
Grove are purchasers of the Walters-Bushong Lumber Company, Eugene. 
In operation for nearly 60 years, the firm will continue to be known by 
its present name. 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE SET—Members of the Pacific North- 
west Personnel Management Association are scheduled to meet at 
Portland, November 4, 5 and 6. Speakers at the convention will include 
Richard E. Hambrook, vice president in charge of personnel, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco; L. R. Boulware, vice presi- 
dent in charge of employee relations, General Electric Company, New 
York; Keen Johnson, vice president, Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, 
and William M. Passano, president, Waverly Press, Baltimore. 


FURNITURE FACTORY—Rockers, reclining chairs and sectional sets 
will be manufactured by Float-in-Ez Northwest, Inc., Portland branch 
of a Los Angeles furniture firm which opened recently. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE STATION—Diamond Tractor & Equipment 
Co. have spent $16,000 on two all-steel buildings on N.E. Columbia 
Boulevard, Portland, for sales and service of industrial and agricultural 
equipment. 


| UTAH io aal 


4 


NEW FURNITURE FACTORY—Among the new industries growing 
up in the Salt Lake City area is the plant of United Furniture Industries, 
Inc. situated in two large warehouses on the former U. S. air base at 
Kearns. Al Mackin heads the new firm, with Gordon Feil as vice presi- 
dent. Plans call for production of about $40,000 worth of furniture per 
month, employing 35 to 50 workers. Distribution will be confined to a 
500-mile radius around Salt Lake City. 


OIL & GAS COMPANY FORMED—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed at Brigham City for the Box Elder Gas & Oil Development 
Company, with authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. Elne Cristion, of 
Trementon, is named as president, director and treasurer. 

HUGE POWER PROGRAM—Plans of the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany during the next six years call for expenditure of approximately 
$61,000,000 in the area which the company serves. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


We are factory representatives for these and 
other leading lines of products 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Heavy duty journal roller bearings 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO 


Oil seals and mechanical leather and synthetic products 
EBERHARDT-DENVER CO. 

Gears and speed reducers 
HARTFORD STEEL BALL CO. 

teel, bronze, monel, aluminum balls 
MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORP. 

MRC cision ball bearings 
MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS CO. 

Ball bearings for precision instruments 
NICE BALL BEARING CO. 

Inch dimension precision and su ggottien bearings 
RANDALL GRAPHITE PRODUCTS CORP. 

Graphite bronze eon = blocks 
ROLLER BEARING CO. OF AMERICA 

RBC, Cyclops and 20th Century heedle and roller bearings 
SHAFER BEARING CORP. 

Concavex self-aligning bearings and pillow blocks 
THE HEIM COMPANY 

Unibal ee rod ends and bearings 
WALDES-KOHINOOR, INC. 

Truarc ae rings 
WHITNEY CHAIN & MFG. CO. 

Roller and silent chain, sprockets, keys and couplings 


We Invite Your Inquiry 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


keg 1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 















LOS ANGELES, .CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE RICHMOND 7-9191 


SRANCHES « * PHOENIX, 120 SO. 4TH AVE. 


SAN DIEGO, 1421 B ST 
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that can cut production costs! 


Wherever you're located in the vast territory above, your paint 
problems can be solved fast .. . 
General Paint’s unique network of factories and warehouses assures 
you practically overnight service. 


One phone call brings you the advice of paint 
experts experienced in cutting production costs. 
Laboratory service if need be. And exactly the 
paint products you want from the West's finest 
line of quality finishes. 


branch warehouses throughout the West and Southwest. 
See your telephone directory. 
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General Paint Corp. 
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Throughout the West 
and Southwest... your 


MOST CONVENIENT 
SOURCE FOR 





Finishes 


and to your complete satisfaction. 
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GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tulsa — plus factory- 





























































GALESBURG, ILL. 
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e Packing Sheds 


e Truck Shipping Terminals 


e Garages 
e Warehouses 
e Machine Shops 


e Offices, Display Rooms 
e Oil Industry Housing 
e Many Other Purposes 
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Sheets to Steel Frame. 





20 FEET 
| 
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thn, 
ri 32 FEET 


Standard Length 60’. Vari- 
able in Multiples of 12’. 
Straight Sidewalls 10’ high. 
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~ AVAILABLE WOW! 
for Immediate Delivery 


LESS COST Per Square Foot 


x Rigid Frame--Truss-Clear Design. 


x Deeply Corrugated Aluminum 
Sheets in Sidewalls and Roof. 


x Die-Formed Eaves. One-Piece 
Roof Ridge (No Ridge Roll.) 


x Bolts Securely Fasten Aluminum 
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Standard Length 48’. Vari- 
able in Multipies of 12’. 
Straight Sidewalls 10° high. 


WIDE 





“40 FEET WIDE 


Also Available in 50 ‘'x100 ‘x14 


Rigid Frame and 60’x100’x14’ 
Bowstring Truss Construction. 


Send Complete 
Information 


on Butler Built 
Steel-Aluminum 
Buildings. 


Ft. Wide 
comcase tt Aaa 
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RICHMOND, CALIF. 


Standard Length 100’. Variable in 
Multiples of 20’: Straight Side- 


walls 14’ high. Also available in 


10’ high sidewalls. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Address Inquiries to: 


Dept. K, P.O.Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 
(Continued from page 83) 


HARBOR PROPOSED—A proposal is under discussion among Utah 
business leaders for construction of a small-boat harbor on Great Salt 
aoe Garfield, to cest an estimated $370,000 for facilities to handle 
600 boats. 


LEADS IN GYPSUM PRODUCTION—Utah was among the nation’s 
leading states in the production of gypsum, according to 1947 figures 
released by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Nevada led the country, with 
526,972 tons mined, followed by Utah and Oklahoma, with 326,144 
tons valued at $912,764. National production was about 6,000,000 tons 
of which 43 per cent went into prefabricated products and 29 per cent 
into building plasters. 


LARGEST SERVICE STATION—Bountiful is the site of what is re. 
ported to be the second largest automotive service station in the United 
States. Occupying 11 acres, the plant has 10 “islands” with 32 pumps 
and storage facilities for 150,000 gallons of gasoline, diesel, oil, motor 
oils and fuel oil. 


U. S. TO OPERATE URANIUM PLANT—The Atomic Energy Com. 
mission has taken over operation of the Vanadium-Uranium mill of the 
U. S. Vanadian Corp. at Uravan. The plant will soon be open to cor- 
notite ores. The Monticello plant of the commission is already receiy- 
ing ore, and the commission has instructed the American Smelting and 
Refining Company to open an ore-purchasing program at a plant in 
Durango, Colorado. 


| WASHINGTON _ 


NEW FREIGHT DOCK—Construction is well started on the new 
Seattle home for West Coast Fast Freight, including offices, freight dock 
and maintenance shops. According to Frank Baxter, district manager, 
work should be completed in another 60 days. The freight dock, occupy- 
ing 30,000 square feet, will accommodate 60 trucks. The entire project, 
including three buildings, is situated on a 5-acre tract at Eighth and 
Hanford streets. 


ENLARGEMENT UNDER WAY—Tacoma Plywood Corporation is 
installing new machinery that will increase its capacity of 24,000,006 


IT WILL PAY TO CONVERT 
TO READY-POWER 


You can convert any electric 
Industrial truck to gas-electric 
operation by installing a 
Ready-Power Unit. 


































Ready-Power gas-electric 
Power Units are unequalled 
for completely dependable 
power, hour after hour, day 
after day. A Ready-Power 
Unit will be installed by an 
electric truck manufacturer 
on any new truck you order 
. - . but you don’t have to 
wait for that because you 
can convert any electric 
truck you now have. 


Se Ready-Power-Equipped 
Baker Fork Truc: 






3814 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


West Coast Representatives: (Delivery made from stock) 


KARL MOELLENDICK GEORGE HUNDSDORFER 
7813 California Ave. 1424—1 1th Avenue 
Huntington Park, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
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square feet. During a reorganization of the company, George F. Baum, 
Seattle, was named president; A. J. Johnson, vice president, and R. D. 
Torbenson, secretary-treasurer. 


FERRO-ALLOYS PLANT SOLD—Facilities of the Rock Island ferro- 
silicon plant at Wenatchee, known during the war as Wenatchee Alloys, 
Inc. have been sold to the Keokuk Electro-Metals Company, Keokuk, 
Jowa, for $382,000. 


NEW PHONE FACILITIES—Construction has begun on the laying of 
acoaxial cable to connect Seattle and Yakima, according to the announce- 
ment of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company. The project, 
expected to take three years, will cost $910,000, and will be capable of 
carrying 600 messages simultaneously. 








PAPER INDUSTRY FOR ALASKA—The Forest Service has accepted 
the bid of Ketchikan Pulp & Timber Company (an affiliate of Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co.) to establish a paper industry in Alaska. 
The agreement includes purchase of 17.5 billion cubic feet of pulp 
timber near Ketchikan. Establishment of facilities at Ward's Cove north 
of Ketchikan will cost an estimated $30,000,000. 




















































SMELTER TO MAKE ACID—E. R. Marble, Tacoma manager of 
American Smelting and Refining Co., has announced the erection in that 
city of a 100-ton rated capacity sulphuric acid plant. Work will start 
immediately in removing ore bunkers at the south end of the Tacoma 
Smelter, permitting a 125 by 500-foot space to be used for the new 
operation. The plant is expected to take 18 months to build and will 
probably be open early in 1950. 


FUEL OIL STORAGE—Present facilities for storage of heating oils in 
the Northwest will be greatly enlarged with construction of tanks with 
600,000 barrel capacity at Point Wells by the Standard Oil Company of 
California. S. E. Stretton, Seattle district manager for Standard, said the 
new acreage will double existing facilities at Point Wells. Work is 
expected to start about December 1 and be complete by March, 1949. 


CONDEMNATION ASKED—Negotiations for purchase of properties 
of Puget Sound Power & Light Company in Snohomish county have 
been terminated, and the commissioners have authorized condemnation 
proceedings. They set $8,000,000 as top price, while the company was 
reported to be asking $18,000,000. 


ALLOY PLANT WORKING—Chromium Mining & Smelting Corpo- 
ration has begun production of alleys for national distribution to steel 
and iron mills at the plant the firm leased from the War Assets Admin- 
istration, near Spokane. Ferro-chrome-silicon is being made for ship- 
ment to steel mills on the company’s own plant at Riverside, Ill. 


STEEL PLANT IN PRODUCTION—Rainier Steel Corporation's ingot 
plant, Tacoma, was scheduled to be in production on September 15, 
tuning out ingots for the Ford Motor Company. The plant represents 
an investment of about $250,000 and employs 50 men. 


PIPE MYSTERY SOLVED—Curiosity as to the intended use for huge 
sections of concrete pipe being manufactured in Pasco have been re- 
solved with announcement that they are part of the new construction 
going on at the Hanford Engineering Works. Guy F. Atkinson and 
J. A. Jones are contractors on the job. The pipe, in six-foot sections, 
is 6 feet in diameter. One thousand pieces are being made. 


EWYOMING | 


UNITED AIR SHIFTS MEN—Centralization of maintenance opera- 
tions of United Air Lines in their new base at San Francisco has resulted 
in the transfer to that city of approximately 500 employees and a quarter 
ofa million dollars in equipment formerly based at Cheyenne. Present 
leases on Cheyenne facilities run until 1951. 


DEEP WELL SCHEDULED—With oil exploration going on in each 

Woyming’s 23 counties, one of the deepest wells projected has been 
disclosed by the Shell Oil Company. Plans call for a 10,000 foot test 
well in northern Sheridan county. 


FREIGHT FIRM OPENS—Cheyenne offices of the National Carloading 
Corporation, one of the nation’s largest freight forwarders, have been 
established in the headquarters of the Cheyenne Transfer & Storage 

pany pending selection of permanent facilities. F. R. Landrum is in 
charge of the office. 


OIL LABORATORY OPENED—The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
opened its $550,000 laboratory at Laramie to public inspection, after 
more than a year's delay following completion so that experimental 
‘quipment valued at $350,000 might be in full operation. 


NEW TANK FACTORY—Keyes Tank and Supply Company, of Cas- 
Pet, has completed arrangement for facilities in Provo, Utah, for the 
manufacture of field tanks, pipe lines, refinery and storage tanks. Opera- 
uons are contemplated about January 1. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINE | 
® 
NOW...MORE OF ! 
EVERYTHING YOU ! 
WANT IN THE ! 
3000 — 4000! 
i 


POUND CLASS | os 





e Always a top performer and 
now basically improved, MO- 
TOW-LIFT 1948 offers you more 
of everything —in performance, 
dependability, safety, low cost 
operation. MO-TOW-LIFT 1948 
enables you to mechanize more of 
your materials handling jobs. Its 
greater payload efficiency cuts 
costs; its own maintenance expense 
is lower because many of the wear- 
able parts are standard Ford parts. 
No other fork lift truck offers you 
all these advantages: 





Exclusive Uni-Lever Control 
Single lever located on steer 
ing column controls lifting 
and tilting mechanism 





7 1 : 

All Controls and Instruments 
Clustered in Front of Drive: 

An exclusive Mo-Tow- Litt 


vy “Around-the-corner” service with 
famous Ford Industrial Engine +¢ Short- 


advantage. Gives accurate 


est turning radius for greater usability 
control of every operation. 


vy Enclosed upper hoist assembly 
lessens dirt abrasion in mast yy Extra 
safety from heavy-duty armor frame 
vy Adjustable posture seat for greater 
driver comfort. 





Instant Maintenance 
Accessibility 

Quick, easy removal of seat 
frame and side panels exposes 
engine and hydraulic con- 
trols. Loosening of six bolts 
allows inspection of operat- 
ing mechanism 

Raw wee ee eeeeeaneed 


SERVICE CASTER E TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 


BURT-KLINE CO. STANLEY E. MORRIS CO. 


2415-17th St., at Potrero 5584 Alhambra Ave. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


See Your Classified Telephone Directory 


Before you invest in any fork lift 
truck get the facts on MO-TOW- 
LIFT 1948. Write for Bulletin . .. 
or see your Classified Telephone 
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Howard Stevens has 
joined Saval, Inc., Los 
Angeles, as head of in- 
dustrial sales and pro- 
motion. The firm manu- 
factures high and low 
pressure directional con- 
trol valves for water, oil 
and air. 


Hugh A. Dewar named district sales man- 
ager of the pole line hardware sales division, 
Los Angeles, for Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 


A. W. Nash, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, appointed Southern California repre- 
sentative of the Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., 
Inc., of Westfield, N. Y. 


Robert W. Hubner is the new manager of 
all sales and services in the Seattle area for 
International Business Machines Corp. He was 
previously electric accounting machines mgr. 


William H. Noble named assistant district 
sales manager, San Francisco district, for the 
Republic Steel Corporation. 


Walter H. Ketell is appointed sales manager 
in Albuquerque for the Trailmobile Co., suc- 


ey 


D. Rickman, 


ceeding J. 
assignment 
W. E. 


Saies n 


who received a new 


Collins, Jr., formerly Seattle district 
anager for Atlas Powder Company, has 
been promoted to director of sales for the entire 
firm, with headquarters in Wilmington, Del. 
George W. Thompson has been transferred 
from New York to fill the Seattle post. 


Fred A. Amburgey 
succeeds George R. & 
Kendrick as acting man- © 
ager of the Northern && 
California sales and 
wholesale offices of Pope 
& Talbot, Inc., with 
headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


E. B. Parsons, for 30 years San Francisco 
representative for C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore, retired recently. E. A. Wilcox Co., San 
Francisco and Seattle, have taken over the line. 


DRI-TRI 


| “1 Aatydro Trisodium Cheat 


A saving to you by replacing regular T.S.P. 
Because 3 pounds of DRI-TRI are equal to 7 
pounds of T.S.P. Giving you 56% savings on 
packaging, trucking, freight, storage space costs! 


DRI-TRI has many advantages over 


T.S.P. 


Write for full information. 


GRINDING 


GEAR CUTTING 


R. E. Yates announced as taking charge of 
all general machinery division dealer accounts 
in the Portland area office of Allis-Chalmers, 


Mailler Searles, Inc., 300 Seventh St. San 
Francisco, appointed Northern California rep. 
resentatives for Salsbury Turret Trucks, a line 
of platform lift, tractor, bulk cargo and Pallet 
handling equipment. 


William R. Bajari 
appointed regional sales 
supervisor in the West- 
ern Region of the Unit- 
ed States by the Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corpo- 
ration, New York. f 


F. N. Wardell is the new Pacific Northwest 
representative of Essex Wire Corp., with head. 
quarters in Portland. 


Republic Supply Company of California 
have been appointed statewide distributors of 
the complete line of Goodyear mechanical rub- 
ber products. Republic has been the Goodyear 
jobber in the San Francisco Bay area for the 
past eight years. 


Darwin H. Clark Co., advertising agency, 
have moved into their own new building at 1139 
West 6th St., Los Angeles. Founded in 1935, 
the firm handles industrial, consumer, financial 
and association accounts. 


William C. Zink named Seattle district man. 
ager for the B. F. Goodrich Company. He has 
been assistant manager of the auto, aviation and 
government-sales division in Los Angeles. 


ARS 


© Dependable Service 


® Quality Materials 


© Only the best gear 


for your application 


@ Custom made 


SPUR e HERRINGBONE 
BEVEL e HELICAL 
WORM e RACKS 

SPROCKETS 


LIGHT 
MANUFACTURING 


° HEAT 
MACHINE WORK TREATING 


JOHNSON GEAR 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


43 Years Service to Industry” 
8th & PARKER STS. * BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


Write for technical catalog now. 


A. R. Ww CHEMICAL CO. 


4570 ARDINE ST. SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 


** ARMED FOR CHEMICAL SERVICE" 
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Drake’s Traveling Steel Catalog 


Samples of Steel, Wire and Tubular products can now be 
brought to your door for your selection in Drake Steel's 

new mobile display. A Drake expert accompanies the display 
to assist you in filling your steel needs, take your order — 
and in many cases your purchases are delivered in 24 hours! 


Try this new time-saving, one-stop steel service. 


Ask for New Catalog 


Drake Steel Supply Co. 


Post Office Box 27 2700 Espee Ave. 10 W. Roosevelt St. 
Los Angeles 2 Fresno Phoenix 
Phone LUcas 6241 Phone 4-2806 Phone 2-485] 


Bakersfield: Phone 2-3935 Oakland: TWinoaks 3-6584 Stockton: Phon 
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NEW METHODS, 
MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 


New Cable Connector 
Requires No Tools 

A new non-metallic sheathed cable con- 
nector for electrical outlet boxes has been 
developed by Allied Electrical Manufac- 
turing Corp., Chicago. Guaranteed by the 
makers to save electrical contractors time 
and money, the connector is described as 
absolutely foolproof and requires no spe- 
cial tools for installation. Called the Paige 
No. 52, the unit is made of high-grade 
spring steel, plated against corrosion. It is 
installed by pressing firmly with the thumb 
or tapping lightly from the inside of the 
knock-out until the connector snaps into 
position against the outlet box. 


Two New Screw Take-ups 
Developed by Dodge 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishakawa, Ind., has announced produc- 
tion of two new types of protected screw 
take-ups suitable for elevator or conveyor 
use. The Type E was designed to meet 


88 


demand for a roller bearing equipped 
take-up at moderate cost. It has a welded 
steel frame, and the bearing used is the 
inner unit of the Dodge-Timken Type E 
Roller Bearing Pillow Block. Positive ad- 
justment of the take-up is effected by 
turning screw heads at either end. Dodge's 
new Type H take-up is furnished with 
babbitted bearings, faced on ends and 
equipped with standard pressure fittings. 
Load on bearings may be applied in either 
direction. 


816 


Suspended Heater 
Saves Floor Space 

In offices or factories where heat con- 
trol is important, the Desert Air line of 
gas-fired suspended unit heaters offers an 
unusually economical means of keeping 
the temperature even without sacrifice of 
valuable floor space. These units are hung 
from the ceiling, and while their rugged 
construction assures steady operation under 
any kind of industrial condition, their 
quiet action makes them suitable for use 
in offices where noise must be kept at a 
minimum. The Desert Air units are ther- 
mostat-controlled, with a 16-in. G.E. fan 
to circulate warm air and a safety limit con- 
trol which shuts off the gas should the fan 
fail or temperature become excessive for 
any reason. Manufactured by the Central 
States Manufacturing Co., Inc., Arkansas 
City, Kans., also producers of industrial 
burners, floor furnaces and evaporative 
cooling equipment. 


817 


Colloidal Silica Now In 
Production by DuPont 

A new product used by the textile, rub- 
ber and wax industries, named ‘‘Ludox,”’ 
has been produced recently by The Du- 
Pont Company in full-scale commercial 
quantities. It is a colloidal silica, a water 
solution of ‘“‘sand’”’ manufactured with a 
unit developed by the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department at the East Chicago Ind. 
works. Introduced a year ago, the product 
was available only in 18 per cent silica 
concentrations. The new process furnishes 
a concentration of 30 per cent, making 
for lower shipping costs and easier stor- 
age. ““Ludox”’ is effective in weave-setting 
treatments of rayon fabrics, and, incorpo- 
rate in aqueous wax dispersions, the prod- 
uct is reported to increase the skid-resist- 
ance of waxed floor surfaces. It is also 
being used for strengthening elastic 
thread, and in increasing the bond of 
various adhesives. 


Light Weight Spray Gun 
Has Greater Capacity 

Adaptable to any type of spray finishing 
machine, a new AGA gun has been deve. 
oped by The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Only seven inches long and weigh. 
ing 23/4 pounds, the gun has an action 
that opens, sprays and closes 5,400 times 
per hour. The AGA has comparatively few 
parts, and can be supplied with mounting 
adapters to permit tipping and turning to 
any position. A wide range of air caps 
and fluid tips adapt the gun to the mos 
delicate or the heaviest types of produc 
finishing. 


Automatic Marking Machine 

For Metals, Wood or Plastic 
A new automatic marking machine, 

operated pneumatically by standard air 


pressures, has been announced by 1 
Cadillac Stamp Company, 2138 Riopelle 
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gt, Detroit 7, Mich. Called the “Auto- 
mark,” it is designed for fast, low-cost 
marking of light and medium heavy parts 
of steel, iron, brass, aluminum, bakelite, 
lastics, leather or wood. The unit may 
iso be adapted to burning brand applica- 
tions, and gold and color-leaf marking on 
4 production basis. 


Two Diamond Penetrators 
For Rockwell Testing 

Two improved diamond penetrators for 
“Rockwell” testing have been announced 
by Clark Instrument, Inc., Dearborn, 
Mich. The “‘C” penetrator fits all makes 
of hardness testers for standard “‘Rock- 
well” testing, and the “S” penetrator fits 
all machines for superficial “Rockwell” 
testing. Diamond points are especially se- 
lected for proper stratification and free- 
dom from internal stresses, and the pene- 
trators are accurately made to proper size 
md shape, exactly formed by expert 


lappers. 
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Enclosed Worm Gear Drive 
ls Smaller and Lighter 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. 
has introduced a new line of enclosed 


worm gear drives in both horizontal and 
vertical types. These Hypower units are 
smaller than conventional drives of equal 
capacity, and lighter, due to refinement in 
design. Features of the new drives are in- 
creased thermal capacity due to the immer- 
sion in the oil reservoir of an air channel 
cylinder through which passes a high ve- 
locity stream of cool air, and a special 
carbon lapped ring type seal to prevent 
oil leakage. 
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All-Welded Wheel 
Designed for Hand-Trucks 

A new all-welded wheel ideal for hand- 
trucks of many types as well as other ma- 
terials handling equipment, is a recent 
product of the Adams Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles. The wheels are available 
for general distribution, and have been 
adopted as standard on all Adams welding 
cylinder and materials handling trucks. 


Tube-Bending Press Has 
Variety of Sequences 

A new hydraulic tube-bending press 
having an unusually large number of 
bending combinations has been announced 
by the Elmes Engineering Works. Unlike 


Yessir! 
a 
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503 Market Street 
San Francisco 


previous 12-position presses that actually 
could be set up for only six different bend- 
ing sequences, this new Elmes press allows 
any number of sequences up to the maxi- 
mum of 12, with adjustable bending depth 
and automatic reset. This feature, together 
with a choice of four bending radii, gives 
users a selection of any or all of 48 pos- 
sible bending variations for forming ex- 
haust pipes, frames, furniture tubing and 
similar products on a mass production 
basis. Press capacity is 20 tons. 
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Truck Combines Platform 
And Crane in One Unit 


A new power industrial truck combin- 
ing a low-lift platform and a crane is the 
most recent development of Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This com- 
bination is effective for many load-hand- 
ling operations in manufacturing, ware- 
housing and shipping. The crane can pick 
up a load from floor level and lift it to a 
height of 8 feet, with a radius of 45 de- 
grees on either side of base. Mechanism 
provides means for reaching, high-stack- 
ing or taking down materials in such form 
that they may be handled with rope or 
cable slings. The truck’s platform can lift 
and transport loads weighing up to three 
to five tons, depending on size and model. 
Loads may be piled directly on the truck 
platform or on skids under which the 
platform can maneuver after loading. 
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Universal Type Wrench 
Fits All Drum Closures 


Designed to eliminate the need for a 
variety of special tools, a new universal 
type wrench, No. 5001, has been intro- 
duced by the Aero Tool Company, 6390 
Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3. The tool 
has sockets and lugs so placed as to fit all 
standard steel drum closures, and has a 
steel lip for removing steel caps over drum 


closures. 


I’m Interested in Anything New That 
Will Help Me Do a BETTER JOB. 








Reading Guide For Western Management 


A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 





The Comptroller: 

His Functions & Organization 
By J. Hugh Jackson, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1948. $2.00. 

In recognition of his high standing in 
the field of accounting, Mr. Jackson was 
appointed Dickinson lecturer at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration for the year 1946-47. Based upon 
these lectures he recently published the 
book which is the subject of this review. 

“The Comptroller” is an account of how 
the corporate office of comptrollership 
came into being, its place in a business or- 
ganization, what its principal functions 
are and some of the personal qualifications 
desired in a man to occupy such a position. 

As a basis for these lectures the author 
selected 195 representative companies from 
various industrial groups. Out of this num- 
ber 143 had established the office of comp- 
troller and 52 had not done so. In the 
former group the average time in which 
the office has been in existence is approxi- 
mately 22 years, showing that the comp- 
troller is a comparatively recent addition 
to the corporate family. 

Growth in importance of the accounting 
function as an aid to management has been 
the basic cause of this development in cor- 
porate organization. As industrial opera- 
tions grew in size and complexity and as 
government regulation of business became 
more far reaching the problem of control 
from management's point of view grew 
to staggering proportions. In meeting this 
challenge the comptroller’s office was cre- 
ated and placed in charge of the accounting 
functions. It is the practice of a great many 
organizations to give the comptroller a 
place with the top administrative group 
where he becomes the chief adviser of the 
general manager or president. 

In the concluding and most outstanding 
chapter Mr. Jackson sets forth personal 
qualifications of a comptroller. These are 
important because a good deal of a comp- 
troller’s success will be related to such fac- 
tors. First of all there is a necessity for a 
thorough foundation in accounting prin- 
ciples. Next he must be familiar with the 
problems of the industry and of the com- 
pany which he serves. In addition, the 
comptroller “must be objective in all of his 
work, he must be tactful and cooperative 
to the highest possible degree, he must pos- 
sess good judgment and must have the 
quality of being firm, and at the same time 
of not being overbearing.” The author 
concludes by emphasizing what is most 
important in the opinion of the reviewer, 
that the comptroller should recognize his 
responsibility for service. This responsibil- 
ity should not be limited to the immediate 
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company which he serves but should be 
extended to the community as a whole. 
This book will be of interest to comp- 
trollers and chief accountants because it 
will help them achieve a greater perspec- 
tive in their work. “The Comptroller” also 
will be appreciated by those who have a 
general interest in matters of business prac- 
tice and procedure. 
Reviewed by: 
WeEsLEY T. BENSON 


Accounting & Business Statistics 


Research in Industry 
By C. C. Furnas (Editor), D. Van Nostrand 

Co., Inc., N. Y., 1948, $6.50 

A handbook type, this new book is writ- 
ten through the efforts of 33 leaders in the 
industrial research field. Each contributes 
a chapter in which he discusses a specific 
phase of what the editors consider to be a 
research program. 

As is usual in this kind of book, some of 
the chapters are good, some are not so 
good. The good ones are largely in the 
technical fields where the writers obviously 
are right at home; and adequate treatment 
is given to the budgetary accounting as- 
pects of the program. There are, however, 
other subjects commonly considered equal- 
ly as important in the research enterprise 
which are given only passing treatment by 
the editors. For example, the discussion 
devoted to research reports is almost too 
general to be of interest. Types of reports 
are given some attention, but style and 
form are sadly neglected. Since this is a 
very important yet commonly weak part of 
many research programs, one might at- 
tach significance to the superficial handling 
of it here and be tempted to conclude that 
this blind spot still is not seen even by the 
top research leaders. Too, too bad. 


Humor of a sort and from an unexpected 
source is furnished in the statement that 
‘Some qualities considered essential in re- 
search personnel which might distinguish 
them from salesmen, administrators, pro- 
duction supervision and others in indus- 
trial activity are: attitude toward work, 
possession of certain character traits, in- 
cluding honesty, generosity, self-discipline, 
and tolerance; persistence in the face of 
difficulty.” This smacks of smugness that 
is neither realistic nor commendable. It 
just sounds silly. 

Very little attention is given to the im- 
portance of letting the research man see 
the overall company manufacturing prob- 
lems in order that his continuing contribu- 
tions to their improvement may be credited 
to the human relations side of the ledger. 
It is conceded that some oblique and un- 
coordinated thrusts are made in this gen- 
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eral direction, but certainly a direct attack 
would be much more constructive. 

All in all, the authors seem to be more 
intent on encompassing the subject matter 
than in penetrating it. So the book should 
be considered an indicator of most of the 
things that require doing rather than a 
dynamic contributor to the presentation of 
effective techniques that get things done, 
Reviewed by: C. L. THorPE 


Manufacturing & Production 
Management 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 
Wage Payment Systems 
National Industrial Conference Board 
Studies in Personnel Policy, : 
No. 91, June 1948 (pamphlet) 

A report describing various types of 
wage payment plans in use in American 
industry today. Particular attention is given 
to wage incentive systems, with a sum- 
mary of practices and experiences of or. 
ganizations using such systems. Also listed 
are wage incentive provisions contained in 
collective bargaining contracts. 

Company Annual Reports 


By K. C. Pratt, 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, 1948 (pamphlet) 


This study is based on a thorough anal- 
ysis of hundreds of company reports issued 
to both stockholders and employees during 
the past two years. It covers the historical 
background of corporate reporting, out- 
lines the purposes behind it, and discusses 
various types of reports. Many illustrations 
are included. 


Accounting for Plant and Equipment 
Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 
(pamphlet) 

Fixed assets constitute from 25 to 50 
per cent of net worth in many manufactur- 
ing companies. Because of the importance 
of fixed asset investment, many concerns 
have set up subsidiary records for more 
effective control, and to facilitate compli- 
ance with government requirements te- 
garding depreciation deductions from tax- 
able income. This report on such control 
methods is based on a survey of practices 
of a number of companies representing a 
wide range of industries. 


San Francisco and the Bay Area 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 

1948 (pamphlet) 
An economic survey and annual review 
prepared by the research department of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Basic Data of the American Economy 
By Peach & Krause, . 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1948 
(book) ; 
A comprehensive collection of charts 
and tables giving current facts and trends 
on national income, consumer spending, 
natural resources, business cycles, popula- 
tions, exports, and other subjects. 
Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
Management Librarian 
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2438 

Anti-Sweat Compound — Sweating of pipes 
and other surfaces caused by their being cooler 
than the air in the room is a problem common 
to many industrial plants. Not only is the pres- 
ence of dripping surfaces a menace to health 
and sanitation, but the moisture speeds corrosion 
and rust. Correction of this situation is the sub- 
iect of a booklet dealing with their Anti-Sweat 
Insulating Compound issued by The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco. 


2439 
Stainless Steel Analyses Chart—Glode Steel 
Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is again 
offering their Corrosion and Heat-Resisting Steel 
Analyses Chart, which they have been publish- 
ing for seven years and have again brought up 
to date. The chart contains company-by-company 
chemical analyses of the various stainless steels 
on the market, and should prove valuable as a 
guide to engineers, executives and technical men. 


2440 
Walls, Floors, Ceilings Protected—A new 
synthetic resin “color coat’’ which comes in red, 
gray, green, brown and as a clear coat is valuable 
for use under difficult conditions where ordinary 
paint might not suffice. It resists alkalis, water, 
acids, grease and oils and can be used on a variety 
of interior and exterior surfaces. The new prod- 
ut is named Colorflex Plus A.W.A., and its 
properties are further described in a four-page 





booklet in color put out by the manufacturer, 
Flexrock Company, Philadelphia, Pennslyvania. 


2441 
Hooks, Tongs, Grips and Slings are thor- 
oughly covered in a 15-page booklet put out by 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
which contains on each page photographs, charts 
and description of the different types employed 
in handling such diverse loads as steel sheets 
and plates, paper cartons, timber, pipe, drums 
and baled material. The booklet includes a data 
sheet for estimating sling capacities and dimen- 
sions at various angles by the use of simple 
multipliers and a chart of comparative weights 
and average breaking strengths of materials 
commonly used for slings. 


2442 
Guide to Bay Area's Government Agencies 
—A 16-page “Directory of Federal Government 
Agencies for the San Francisco Bay Area” con- 
tains a listing of all important government de- 
partments and bureaus in the Bay Area and the 
names of Federal directors and key personnel, 
and should prove a useful source of informa- 
tion to interested communities and organiza- 
tions. It is put out by the San Francisco Bay 
Area Council, Inc., San Francisco, as one in its 
series of publications dealing with this region. 


2443 
Fruehauf Model Catalog—Publication of a 
new “western edition” catalog is announced by 


the Fruehauf Trailer Company of California. 
The 40-page booklet illustrates and describes 
the Fruehauf Trailer models most generally used 
in the Western states. 


2444 


Laminated or Molded Plastics—A compre- 
hensive illustrated bulletin (CDP-578) describ- 
ing facilities of the Plastics Division of the 
General Electric Company. Describes design, 
mold-making and molding, G-E sealing caps and 
sleeves, G-E mycalex, silicone rubber and 1422 
high frequency insulation. General Electric Co., 
Chemical Department, Pittsfield, Mass. 


24455—i 

Electrical Tapes—Thirty-nine “Scotch” brand 
electrical tapes are described in the new 24-page 
two-color catalog announced for September by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. It contains 86 photographs of tape 
applications, describes the tape and tape research, 
and includes a discussion of electrolytic cor- 
rosion. 


2446 

Monel Roofing — A 24-page booklet entitled 
“One Metal Roof . . . For the Life of Your 
Building,” has been published as a study of 
smoke, fumes and other corrosive agents that 
cause rapid deterioration of industrial plant 
roofs. Gives full data on a new, soft-temper 
Monel roofing sheet designed to overcome 
severe roofing conditions. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


2447 


Submersible Pumps—Pumps that can be op- 
erated while completely submerged are described 
in a new four-page bulletin recently published 
by the Pump Division of the Byron Jackson Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Both lake and river intake 
types are described, illustrated and explained in 
the booklet, which also contains a list of the 
company’s branches throughout the country. 


If so, you will do well to rely upon 
French & Hecht CUSTOM BUILT 
SPOKE WHEELS—spokes hot forged 
in hub and rim—round, true, strong. 
We can meet your needs completely 


—and PROMPTLY. 


Your costs will come down when you install Buschman 
Universal Cable Type Trolley Conveyors overhead. At 
the same time save valuable space for production, as- 
sembiy and storage. 


Floor or ceiling mounted in one plane or with dips from 
floor to floor. Simple field installation. No welding 
required. Representatives in principal cities. Write 
for bulletin No. 40. 


Buschman 


KEVILLE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
1591 Ganesha PI., Pomona, Calif., West Coast Distributors 
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SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
It will be a pleasure to submit 
recommendations and prices. 
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FRENCH & HECHT 


DIVISION . 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Wheel Builders Since 1888 












REVOLUTIONARY! 


SET UP A 45 FOOT 
SCAFFOLD IN ONLY 


15 MINUTES 
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SEATTLE 


Aluminum Alloy 


"“UP-RIGHT" 
SCAFFOLDS 


. this sensational cost-cutting 
scaffold advancement. A 7-foot, single 
section unit requires only 1 minute to 
erect; a 45-foot multiple unit only 15 
minutes. Rolled easily from position to 
position throughout the job. Stronger than 
structural steel yet one-third the weight. 
Safety-tread ‘stairway completely within 
the structure. No wrenches, wing nuts, 
bolts, loose parts. Each section folds flat. 


Call or Write for Descriptive Circular 


UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS 


1013 Pardee St. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone Albany 5293 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ THornwall 3-0770 


Filmore 0735 


Bay Area Employment Is 
Ahead of Population Gain 

Total employment in California’s met- 
ropolitan Bay Area, covering Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco and 
San Mateo counties, has shown a greater 
gain, 62 per cent, than the area’s popu- 
lation increase, 49.4 per cent, for the seven 
year period between 1940 and 1947, ac- 
cording to a report by the Bay Area 
Council. 

Manufacturing employment in the five 
counties showed remarkable increases. 
Shipbuilding, stimulated by the war, 
jumped 1,537.6 per cent in seven years. 
While less spectacular, the apparel indus- 
tries led other forms of employment with 
a gain of 84.9 per cent, followed by chem- 
icals, 72.2 per cent; metals and machinery, 
65.9 per cent; stone, clay and glass, 62.0 
per cent; food and kindred products, 53.8 
per cent; petroleum, 40.4 per cent; auto- 
mobile equipment, 27.6 per cent, and 
printing, 11.8 per cent. 


Program For CMA 
Annual Meeting 

A trade development panel featuring 
national and state experts in the field of 
procurement, and four other panels on 
fuel and power, state taxes and finances, 
unemployment insurance and freight traf- 
fic are included in the program for the 
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FOUR WHEEL 
SIDE DUMP TRAILERS 


ARE ENGINEERED FOR THE JOB 


Dumping copper shavings at General Electric Co.’s East Bay Cable Plant with 
Electric Wheel Co.’s Side Dump Trailers 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


New Equipment and Replacements 


Tyee sd 


annual meeting of the California Manu. 
facturers Association October 7 at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


Banquet speaker will be Charles E. Wij. 
son, president of General Motors, who 
will talk on the automobile market. Lunch. 
eon speakers are Richard M. Nixon, Cali. 
fornia Congressman, on the espionage 
hearings, and Cyrus Ching, director of 
the federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 


Morrell Opens New 
Packing Plant 


An important addition to the Western 
food processing industry was made recent. 
ly with the opening of a new $500,000 
plant by John Morrell & Co., fifth largest 
meat packing firm in the country. The new 
pa is situated at 208 Jackson Street, Oak- 

and, and has facilities for smoking 250,- 
000 pounds of meat per week, and slicing 
60,000 pounds of bacon. B. E. Lawrence, 
Oakland manager for Morrell since 1935, 
continues as head of the new operation. 

Smoking equipment installed by the 
company includes five smoke houses on 
the main floor, with smoke-making ma- 
chinery in the basement. Dampened oak 
sawdust is used at present to make smoke, 
and it passes through the smoke houses 
several times until all flavor-imparting 
qualities have been exhausted. 
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575 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5 
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2146 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 7 
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How to Cut Cost of 
Battery Repairs 


By MERLE RANDALL 


Consulting Chemist, Berkeley, California 


R series tat of electric storage 








batteries that fail due to neglect or 

old age is an expensive item in any 
business or industry using batteries. To cut 
down soaring costs caused by the price of 
Jead and the consequent high cost of new 
batteries, extensive investigation has been 
made to find a method of prolonging their 
life. 

Pioneers, Inc., an Oakland firm headed 
by Jess M. Ritchie, has come up with a 
compound that seems to be an answer to 
the problem—although Mr. Ritchie and 
his associates declare that they do not know 
why their product works as it does. Patents 
are pending on their additive salts known 
as "Protecto-Charge,” and reports from use 
of the product in the field indicate that bat- 
teries formerly considered dead and ready 
for scrap have been revived to normal use, 
with marked reduction in the amount of 
“shedding” of active material that was a 
weakness of previous battery additives. 

A common cause of battery failure is 
neglect in keeping the electrolytic fluid at 
proper level through addition of pure 
water. Normally, water escapes through 
evaporation, and in overcharged batteries 
it is also decomposed and escapes as oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. This is known as ‘‘gas- 
sing.” Overcharging tends to loosen the 
active material in the plates, which then 
sinks to the bottom of the container as bat- 
tery mud. 

If active material shrinks away from the 
grid there is a tendency for the evolution 
of gas on overcharge to take place on the 
gtid bars, thus increasing the tendency for 
the grid to corrode and fail mechanically. 
Corrosion of the positive also causes ex- 
cessive self discharge of the negative plate 
due to the antimony dissolved into the 
tlectrolyte from the positive grid. 

































Aging of Lead Sulfate 

On discharging a storage battery, the 
gray sponge lead in the negative plate is 
transformed electrochemically to lead sul- 
fate, and the reddish lead peroxide in the 
positive is also caetaaed into the same 
lead sulfate. On charge, the lead sulfate 
is changed back to sponge lead and lead 
peroxide. 

When the lead sulfate is newly made in 
the plate it is very minute, soft and porous, 
and in this condition it is easily reconverted 
during the charging cycle. But lead sulfate 
“ages” rapidly, forming the more perfect 
Ordinary lead sulfate crystals, and this 
aging, or crystal growth, takes place more 
tapidly in warm acid than cold. It has been 
dbserved that batteries used in warm cli- 
mates fail more rapidly, and likewise, the 
hottest cell in a battery always fails first. 
_ Certain foreign ions in the electrolyte 
interfere with the aging of lead sulfate, a 
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phenomenon well known to the chemist. 
While the beneficial action of certain salts 
has long been known, it was also found 
that, unfortunately, the tendency to shed 
active material was also increased—and of 
what use is good sulfate if it is not on the 
plates? Therefore, the addition of salts to 
the electrolyte has been frowned upon. If 
no additive is used, the active lead sulfate 
is allowed to age to form hard, inactive 
“sulfation” which cracks away from the 
grid and fails to be reconverted to lead 
peroxide and lead oxide on charging. 
Development of ‘‘Protecto-Charge” ap- 
pears to answer previous objections to use 





How Pioneer Rubber h 


of additive salts. Tests show that after a 
few cycles where it has been used, the ac- 
tive material is found to be soft and in 
firm contact with the grid. So far as has 
been observed it remains tight to the grid 
during the entire remaining life of the 
battery. 





A CORRECTION 
In the article ‘Seven Ways to Stay 
Ahead of Bad Business Weather’ in the 
September issue, the name of one of the 
co-authors was misspelled. It should have 
read “K. M. Cuthbertson,” not ‘“Cuth- 
bertsen.”’ 
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WHAT GOES UP 
THE FLUE... 


...puts a damper on efficiency. Steam 
cleaning restores it. Thousands of 
feet of PIONEER RUBBER Steam 


Hose help clear the flues . 
the stills, engines, machinery 


. . clean 


“ee 


drive the piles . .. keep the wheels of 
Western industry turning. PPONEER 
research again provides a flexible 
“tool” that heat and abrasion can't 


touch. 


Meeting such demands of 
Western industry's particular 
problems has been the spe- 
cialty of Pioneer Rubber Mills 
for more than 60 years. 
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of materials handling always 
means less overhead costs — 
shorter trucking time —less 
work —quicker deliveries. 
You're bound to get steady flow 
when you use the correct Col- 
son Hand Truck, designed to 
function smoothly, swiftly, eas- 
ily. Colson Trucks are built 
for practically any trucking 
need. For small, medium, and 
big loads—for boxes, cartons, 
barrels, machinery —anything 
portable. 

It's Colson Hand Trucks for 
steady speedy flow at all times 
— without costly letdowns. 
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EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY CO. 
EDP Ae ome ee 


350 - 10th St., Oakland 7 
235 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
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LABOR (Continued from page 74) 


In making a decision in favor of the 
union, Mr. Komroff held that the Act 
does not define membership dues, and that 
in seeking elsewhere for a definition, dic- 
tionary and legal encyclopedia meanings of 
the word are broad enough to include 
“fines.” 

In commenting on the ruling, officials of 
the Furniture Manufacturers Association 
make the following points: (1) That the 
impartial umpire may not be the proper 
party to decide such an issue, because the 
issue involves interpretation of an Act of 
Congress, not merely a contract between 
parties, and that the case should go before 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
some other governmental agency or the 
courts. (2) If the contract, with reference 
to ‘‘fines” is void (which presumably must 
be decided by someone other than the um- 
pire) then it is not likely that the umpire 
has any jurisdiction to decide the dispute. 
(3) In interpreting an Act of Congress, 
one does not turn to the union constitution 
and by-laws to determine the intention of 
the Congress. Because the union constitu- 
tion includes fines within membership dues 
does not mean that Congress inmate to 
do so. (4) The Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States considered in his 
ruling (that for purposes of criminal sec- 
tions of the LMRA, membership dues in- 
cluded “assessments” as ‘‘incidents of mem- 
bership”) only the question of whether 
“assessments” were included in member- 
ship dues—he said nothing about whether 
“fines” were so included. (5) That while 
the Department of Justice presumably will 
not prosecute criminally any employer who 
deducts “assessments” authorized by an 
employee, it will be remembered that the 
National Labor Relations Board has some- 
thing to say about the matter, too. 


The FMA also calls to the attention of 
its members a statement by Mr. Robert N. 
Denham, general counsel, in which he 
said: 


“Thequestion has frequently been raised 
as to whether non-payment of assessments 
or fines by a member affords grounds for 
his discharge upon demand by the union. 
The answer is that we can find nothing in 
the law to justify a discharge. The language 
of the Act is clear. It apparently was well 
considered and it limits justifiable dis- 
charges under a union-shop contract to the 
narrow ground of failure to pay initiation 
fees and periodic dues. Many subterfuges 
have been tried by the use of peculiar 
language in contracts to evade this limita- 
tion. No charges have as yet been filed un- 
der such provisions so far as I know, so 
that these questions of evasion have not 
officially come before us, but in my opinion 
the law is clear; its intent and purpose not 
only are obvious on the fact of the law it- 
self but are reflected in the extensive legis- 
lative history out of which the law grew. 
Against such a background, subterfuge and 
evasions cannot be expected to be popular 





in the office of the general counsel, when 
it becomes necessary to apply the law to 
any given case coming before us, and the 
decisions of the Board on paralleling cases 
indicate the same treatment there.” 





MORE ‘WESTERNERS AT WORK’ 


Walter G. Wheeler 
has been named chief 
engineer by Hufford 
Machine Works, Inc., 
Redondo Beach. He 
joined the firm in De. 
cember, 1947, and has 
been working on design 
of their line of hydraulic 
stretch forming ma. 
chines and hydraulic 
presses. 


Walter G. Wheeler 


Joseph Goldie, president of Rainier Brewing 
Company, San Francisco, since 1938, has retired 
from active direction of the firm. 


G. Hamilton Beasley has succeeded Cecil 
Bardwell as president of Bardwell & McAlister, 
Inc., Burbank, manufacturers of photographic 
and electronic equipment. Mr. Bardwell resigned 
because of ill health. Remy L. Hudson of Chi- 
cago has been elected executive vice-president 
of the firm. 


Charles R. Brown, long-time assistant to the 
president of Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany, advanced to vice-president. He is a mem- 
ber of Associated’s Western Division Operating 
Committee, and will retain his general admin- 
istrative duties. 


A. P. Heiner, general traffic manager of the 
Kaiser Company, Inc., Iron and Steel Division, 
has been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. He will con- 
tinue general supervision of traffic. 


E. E. Hedene, chief engineer of the Nord- 
strom Valve Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, in Oakland, has been appointed chief 
engineer of all operations of the same division, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Associations Elect 


E. L. Skeel, recently retired president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, named to head 
the Pacific Northwest Trade Association. He 
replaces John P. Kiley, who went to Chicago as 
vice-president in charge of operations for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. 


S. H. Taylor, Seattle, elected president of the 
Washington Association of Public Accountants 
for 1948-49; R. Toole, Spokane, is first vice- 
president; Frank F. Church, Yakima, second 
vice-president, and Homer Algood, Seattle, sec. 


Theo. P. Dresser, Jr., chief engineer for 
Abbot A. Hanks, Inc., San Francisco, elected 
director of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 


R. E. Kucher, president of Olympic Foundry 
Company, Seattle, is the new chairman of the 
board of Washington Employers, Inc., succeed- 
ing Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr. Mr. Kucher’s post 
as vice-president of the group has been filled 
by Phil Bannan, Seattle area manager of West- 
ern Gear Works. H. D. Hailey, Lawrence Cal- 
vert and Darrah Corbet were reelected presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary-treasurer, fe- 
spectively. 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Associa- 
tion elected W. L. Thrailkill, Spokane, as pres- 
ident. He is assistant general manager of the 
Washington Water Power Co. J. E. Corbett, 
Jr. was named vice-president. Five state vice- 
presidents elected include Ralph E. Gale, Idaho; 
R. C. Setterstrom, Montana; Frank Warren, 
Oregon; R. H. Ashworth, Utah, and H. C. 
Webb, Washington. 
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PG&E Adds to 






Z Natural Gas Resources 
the Application has been filed with the Cali- 
Ses fornia Public Utilities Commission by the 





Pacific Gas & Electric Company for per- 
mission to construct a 510-mile pipe line 
to connect at Needles with 1,090 miles of 
ipe line running into natural gas fields 
in Texas and New Mexico. The new sys- 















































District of Columbia with 1.45 gallons. 

Total apparent consumption in New 
York state was 18,586,612 gallons, the 
Institute reports, while California’s total 
was 15,494,772 gallons. 

If withdrawal rates for the early months 
of 1948 continue at high enough levels to 
maintain the 1940-45 relationship between 
early months and full year withdrawals, 


ous research projects for the California 
Redwood lumber industry and means of 
carrying out the research. Investigations 
will include studies in the utilization of 
unused wood in mill and logging opera- 
tions. F. C. Kilpatrick, Rockport Redwood 
Company, is chairman. Other members 
are: Gray Evans, Hammond Lumber Com- 













































































pany; H. A. Libbey, Arcata Redwood Com- 
-~ tem would provide up to 400,000,000 the Wine institute estimates that total wine pany; R. E. Schreck, Union Lumber Com- 
_ .. £ f S one a ae consumption for the United States this pany; Kenneth Smith, The Pacific Lumber 
ford cubic feet of natural gas for northern Cal- 7 dig — 
it . rear should exceed 121,000,000 gallons. Company, and B. F. Wade, California 
Inc, ifornia. y & a, oe 
He . Redwood Association. 
De. Total cost of the line would be more Seuset} Radin 
has | than $145,000,000, of which $45,000,000 “~°¥S® ie . 
sign would be spent by PG&E. It would start A trial examiner for the National Labor Flood Goes Down, 
— at Milpitas, at the southern end of San Relations Board has held that Denver AFL But Not Costs 
— Francisco Bay, and run south and east via locals of the carpenters, electrical workers No material decrease in building costs 
Kettleman Hills, Bakersfield and Mojave and plumbers unions violated the Taft- in the Northwest can be foreseen for the 
to Needles. About 200,000 tons of steel Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts next 18 months. In the Seattle area unions 
—_ would be required, and following permis- when they picketed to force two employers _ of the building trades council will receive 
™ sion by state and federal authorities, would to stop doing business with an electrical a 13-cent hourly increase on January 1, 
Ceci! | tequite about 214 years to complete. contracting firm. He held that the firm 1949, under a two-year-old contract in 
em was engaged in commerce under the new’ which wage rates are tied to the Bureau of 
aphic , : d ‘ law, disagreeing with a judge who had Labor Statistics’ cost of living index. 
igned California Leads Again ruled that the dispute did not affect com- In the Portland area wage rates were 
Chi | In Wine Consumption merce and was an intra-state matter. The forced up in spite of yearly contracts which 
nes Although New York led all other states examiner stated that the judge had not de- had been signed with provisions for no 
a in total apparent consumption of wine last cided the case on its merits. increases by action of local unions in south- 
— year—for the first time since Repeal—Cali- west Washington. After sagging slightly 
mem- |} fornia again topped the nation in per capita Redwood Research during the winter months lumber prices 
rating consumption, according to figures prepared A research committee has been estab- have more than recovered in most instances, 
dmin- } by the Wine Institute. Californians drank lished by the California Redwood Asso- and indications are that they will continue 
' 1.57 gallons each in 1947, followed by ciation to explore the advisability of vari- upward. 
of the 
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vac CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED”™ 4642 Lexington St. 
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Bow-Casting Welded 
In Record Time 


NDER the impetus of war-time pro- 
duction, the use of arc-welding 
came to the foreground in the ship- 

building industry a good deal faster than it 
might have done in more normal circum- 
stances. Techniques were adopted almost 
overnight when it was found that welding 
combined speed with necessary strength. 
As a resalt of lessons learned, the San 
Francisco Yard of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Shipbuilding Division, recently 


chalked up another “‘first’” on its score- 
board of successfully accomplishing the 
difficult or unusual in ship repair and con- 
version. 

In just seven working days, the yard 
completely replaced a damaged bow cast- 
ing on a Victory ship with a fabricated stem 
weldment—the first time such an all- 
welded steel replacement has been made 
and installed on this type of vessel. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the weld may be 
gathered from the fact that 650 pounds of 
electrodes were used, principally of 5/16- 
inch size. 

The repaired vessel was the Chunking 
Victory, formerly the Trinidad Victory, 
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GISHOLT 
Turn Mill Slides 


> COUNTER-BALANCED 
by 


AIR 
CYLINDERS 


GISHOLT Model TMP-6 Crank- 
Shaft Turn Mill equipped with 
four 10” NOPAK Air Cylin- 
ders which suspend heavy 
cutter-slides in a column of 
air. 


The Crank-Shaft Turn Mill pictured has two vertical columns, each of 
which carries 2 cutter slides, one upper, and one lower. 


Each slide weighs about 550 pounds and has its own counter-balancing 
10” NOPAK Air Cylinder located at the top of the vertical column. There 
is a constant and continuous air pressure on these cylinders, and no 
valves of any kind are used, As these slides are counter-balanced by 
air, they have no gravitational weight. Their feed-movement is con- 


trolled by hydraulic cylinders. 


This unique application is one of several which Gisholt has found for 
NOPAK Cylinders or Valves in building its line of Machine Tools, You 
can use them to advantage in your product... or in your plant. 


GALLAND-HENNING MFG. CO., 2749 South 3lst St., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


WRITE FOR NOPAK 
APPLICATION MANUAL 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LVES AND CYLINDERS 
ees DESIGNED for AIR and HYDRAULIC SERVICE 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


E. G. GRIFFIN CO. 


5242 First Ave. South 
SEATTLE, 4, WASH. 
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TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING CO. 


53 Stevenson Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


purchased by the National Government of 
China not long ago. Commissioned in Sep. 
tember, 1945, at California Shipbuilding 
Company, Los Angeles, the ship was op. 
erated between Pacific Coast ports, Korea 
Japan, and Alaska. While running at 17 
knots off the fog-shrouded tip of Adak 
Island, the vessel ran aground, and her 
bow casting was completely destroyed, 
along with considerable plating of both 
No. 1 and No. 2 double bottoms. 

The Victory ship made San Francisco 
under her own power, but was laid up in 
Suisun Bay because of the extensive repairs 
necessary. In June of this year she was 
resurveyed in dry-dock by prospective buy- 
ers from the Chinese Government, and 
it was pointed out by V. A. Christensen, 
structural foreman.at the Bethlehem yard, 
that the main factors in getting the ship 
back into service were repairs to the ripped 
bottom, and the problem of getting a new 
stem casting. Attention of the new owners 
as well as the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping was called to the fact that making 
patterns for a new stem and casting it 
would require 30 to 60 days longer than it 
would to fabricate the section out of plate 
and weld it together by electric welding. 

Decision was finally reached to fabricate 
the new stem, and the yard’s draftsmen 
drew up a set of plans which were rushed 
to the ABS in New York for approval. On 
July 19, the yard was authorized to pro- 
ceed with repairs as outlined in the blue. 
prints. That same day the ship was dry- 
docked and repairs were started. Seven 
working days later the new stem had been 
lofted, fabricated, welded, stress relieved, 
checked for alignment and erected in place 
in the ship. 

Steel used for this job was 11/,-inch and 
2-inch plate. 

While docked, the tailshaft was hauled, 
inspected, and reinstalled, and a new spare 
tailshaft was manufactured by the yard and 
stowed aboard the vessel. To put the Chun- 
king Victory in operating condition, the 
Bethlehem yard also opened up all tur- 
bines, boilers, and reduction gears for sur- 
vey, and the boilers, piping, and lube oil 
systems were chemically cleaned, and the 
vessel was completely rerigged. 
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Conciliation Service Expands 
In Western States 


The Federal Conciliation Service has 
expanded its coverage by adding more dis- 
tricts. California, Nevada, Arizona and 
Hawaii become Region 12, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco and probably W. P. | 
Halloran as director. He has been assistant 
director for the eleven Western states area. 
E. P. Marsh, who has been the Western 
director, expects to move to Seattle as 
director of Region 11, covering Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah and Montana. 
Colorado will be part of the St. Louts dis- 
trict and New Mexico is joined to Dallas. 
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ice has The steel is carefully chosen and inspected, even before it gets to the head- 
ore dis- ing machine. After being “born” here, balls are carefully “brought up,” 
na and through a long series of grinding and lapping operations, to the unbeliev- 
adquat- ably high standards of finish, sphericity and precision which have made 
rW. P. Strom Metal Balls the standard of industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 1850 
issistant South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois. Pacific Coast Representative— 


res area. Precision Bearings, Inc., 1706 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15. 
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FOR 


PRESSURE GAUGES 
by Ashcroft 


CALL 


SWETT-STONE CORP, 


“Ashcroft” has always led the way in gauge 
construction. The name itself is recognized as a 
synonym for gauges in all industries. 


We have had 19 years experience in applying 
Ashcroft gauges to western industry. Complete 
stocks available for immediate delivery. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore 

Safety Valves and Gauges 
Fisher Governors and Controls 
Ilg Blowers and Fans 
Cunningham Air Whistles 
Copaltite Joint Compound 
Cuno Filters 


GAUGE AND INSTRUMENT REPAIRS 


SWETT-STONE Corp. 


256 Mission Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone YUkon 6-5721 








Western manufacturers ONLY 


This new Taylor Fibre plant at La Verne, 
California . . . the only one of its kind on the 
West Coast . . . is producing Laminated Plastics 
in quantity, for Western users only. Because 
this plant is so much closer to your plant, it 
can save valuable time in shipment . . . bringing 
you on-schedule delivery of Phenol Fibre and 
Vulcanized Fibre, in sheets, rods, and tubes. 


TAYLOR 
EIBRE COMPANT 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT: LA VERNE, CALIF. 
Main Office: Norristown, Pa. ° Offices in principal cities 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
of 


Chiorinators and “ 
Chemical Feed Equipment || « 


for mit 

DRINKING WATER, COOLING WATER te 
AND PROCESS WATER TREATMENT hi 
SEWAGE & WASTE DISPOSAL - 





e lan 


WALLACE & TIERNAN || =: 
SALES CORPORATION | * 


Newark, New Jersey -_ 


Represented in Principal Cities 
S-28 


a NEW WINDOW SIGN 
@ BOOK TELLS WHERE 


=- The “‘Ad-Visor” tells how to cash-in on 
| the world’s biggest ad bargain —miles 
of free store-front and interior space 
; along America’s “‘buy-ways.”’ Famous 
=, trade-names illustrate how —#in this 
valuable FREE Decal sign handbook! 





ADDRESS DEPT. 101-10 


THE MEYERCORD CO. "Siision 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Decalcomania 
4500 District Bivd. Los Angeles 11, Cal. 


Get Ready Cash 


FOR USED MACHINES, TOOLS, CONVEYORS, 
AND SIMILAR EQUIPMENT THROUGH OUR 
CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITY SECTION 


Per 
Column 
a Inch 


Will Contact Nearly 9,000 Prospective 
Buyers of Your Used or Idle Equipment! 





Act Today! Send Your Copy to Copy Service Department 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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OPPORTUNITY SECTION 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
(Continued from page 70) 

A new development of chemical grade 
limestone has been started near Baker, 
Oregon, by Chemical Lime, Inc. Richard 
N. Spencer, president, reports that nearly 
amillion tons of limestone have been dis- 
covered, with reasonable possibilities of 
there being several more million tons pres- 
ent in unexplored portions of the deposit. 
Initial sampling indicates that the lime- 
sone is 99% pure, and a typical analysis 
on a burnt-line basis is silica, 0.30%; mag- 
nesia, 0.179% ; alumina and iron, 0.35 % ; 
phosphorus, 0.008%. Company officials 
expect to deliver the limestone in the Port- 
land area at a delivered price of less than 
$6. ton. 

Another indication of the trend toward 



























SMM YM ite 
RIVETS AND 


COLD HEADED 
SPECIALTIES... 


LUBRICATION TROUBLES? 
Try 


MOTOR MICA 


TRACE MARK REG, VU. S. PAT. OFF, 





Anti-Friction Compound 


Here is a tried and 
» proved product that 
will cool hot bearings 

. solve your tough- 
est lubricating prob- 
lems. 


ng 


Vi By simply mixing a 
little Motor Mica with 





cal ‘ooperation ss tlien Meilalein alt tthe Call us for the best delivery on the West Coast Packed in 5-10-25. your heavy oils or 
regi C é ; 50 - 100 Ib. containers eases as directed 
industrial managers of chambers of com- J. SCHWARTZMAN — ; ‘dation pis 
merce in Oregon, Washington and British | MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY COMPANY ceaeee tani ead 
Columbia to form an informal sssociation 7000 Lanvel Ganyan Bestoverd bearings, gears and other moving parts. 

that will meet several times each year to beepers aan oe : : 7 
discuss matters of general interest in the eee Works Wonders with Cutting Oils 


feld of industrial development. Added to cutting oils, Motor Mica saves tools 


and produces cleaner, smoother surfaces. Gives 


Oldest Beet Sugar Mill pe oO R Ss A L £ cleaner draws and reduces upkeep on dies for 


° deep-drawing and punch press operations. A 
S-28 Starts 80th Campaign little goes a long way. America’s largest in- 











| The Alvarado refinery of Holly Sugar O'KEEFE & MERRITT GASOLINE dustries use Motor Mica regularly. 
} Corporation, near Oakland, California, is Ask for FREE Sample 
>N ) inthe midst of its 80th campaign—a cam- POWER GENERATOR Write — Wire — Phone your Order today! 
| paign being the trade term used to denote 
SE The Alvarado refinery was established A.C., 220 Volts; New; 3469 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
} in 1879, and is generally accepted as the $1200.00 





| oldest beet sugar mill in the United States, 
ind probably in the world, according to||BEN FRANKLIN PRESS YZ A aah 
TU.- 3176 
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‘non the American Beet Sugar Association. 500 Sansome St., San Francisco © SU. 1-2615 a ta 
miles 
space CONCENTRATE 
a YOUR ENGINEERING IN ONE OFFICE 5 U R Pp L TT S Lift Trucks ‘ Hand 
1S ° 
with 
k! e nveyors 
| QUINTON ENGINEERS, Ltd.||/ay A TERT AL Trucks + Convey 
ye 816 SO. FIGUEROA STREET Hoists & Cranes 
LOS ANGELES 14 You can turn your surplus 
Cal. . * Industrial Planning —— oa a \ Casters & W h ee | s 
' * Electrical * Mechanical ready cash. . . . Only $8.50 
a ‘aclen ¢ Structural « Waste Disposal a column inch will place IRVING G. KING & CQ. we AT) fel 3 
* Construction Supervision your message before nearly 821 MATEO ST. oar} 1930 
9,000 prospective buyers. 






* METAL SPINNINGS & STAMPINGS 
Let us manufacture those parts and products for 
which your facilities are not suitable. When you 
need mass production we will make your dies, do 
the stamping, assembling and finishing. Metal 
spinning up to 60 in. 
LAHAYE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2154 Geneva Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Div. of Aluminum Products Co. 


ye ron me lhe 








NAME PLATES & PANELS 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 
Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


53 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Send Your Copy to 
COPY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 
503 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 







YUkon 6-1537 





* WRITE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


por al ath INC. sso9 suNseT Bivp., HOLLYwooD 28, cauiF. GL fi 
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“SHOCK” ABSORBER FOR A 50,000 VOLT GIANT 


Be it tender Brussel sprouts, milady’s new hot water 
heater, or a heavy high-tension switch, Cabco containers 
protect the product. They are specifically designed for the 
job at hand; lightweight to save shipping costs, strong 
for maximum protection. Cabco 
containers are easy to handle, con- 
venient to store. They are made by 
the West’s oldest, foremost manu- 


facturer of wooden containers. THIS IS OUR 65th YEAR 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD, 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californias Telephone Sutter 1-2260+Teletype S. F. 458 
2581 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, California»Telephone Angelus 1-4161*TeletypeL. A. 269 
501 DooleyBidg.,SaltLake City* Salt Lake 3-5962+ Plants: Arcata, San Francisco,Los Angeles 


CABCO UNITIZED COVERS 
Cabco sliced unitized = 
covers are precision- 3 

made from clear dry q ee 

Douglas fir, felled in A 

Cabco’s own timberlands. Like other 
Cabco products, they are light, strong, 
enduring. They come in a wide variety 
of strengths and sizes. 


Exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Veneer Covers, Barrels and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californ'a 
2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 





How S-A Engineers 


7 Stopped DIRT 


and 
Tees 
HANDLING 


Showing loop boots of REDLER Eleva- 
tors with hoppers which receive material 
from mixing room for elevation to pro- 
cessing machines on floor above. 


How to keep food ingredients immaculately clean 
while handling them efficiently—that’s a problem 
made to order for Stephens-Adamson REDLER 
Conveyors and Elevators. 

For REDLERS move material from intake to dis- 
charge points within sealed, dust-tight casings, com- 
pletely protected from exposure to contamination. 
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Battery of four double-leg REDLER elevators lift food ingredients from 
mixing rooms to floor above. There four parallel REDLER Closed-Circuit 
Conveyors distribute materials to long rows of processing machines by 
means of gates. Materials move in sealed casings throughout. 


But over and above this prime advantage, the 
REDLERS shown offer numerous others: extreme 
compactness, which permits handling of large 
tonnages in smal! space... ability to convey 
around curves... elimination of need for feeders 
... recirculation of materials until drawn off, elim- 
inating danger of overloading. 








